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Foreword from the Editors 

Welcome to Olympus VisionAge No. 7. We've put together a lineup of 
articles and other features we hope you'll enjoy. 
Our opening article highlights the new Olympus OM-707 autofocus 
Single Lens Reflex camera. It’s the first autofocus SLR camera with built- 
in flash, and is fully compatible with the Full-Synchro Flash F280. It also 
includes Olympus’ exclusive multi-program exposure control and other 
outstanding features. You can read about all of them here. 
Our popular “Lens Corner” presents “How to Select Interchangeable 
Lenses: Part II,” featuring a variety of innovative combinations of inter- 
changeable lenses. 
“How to Take the Best Picture” shows you how to get the most fun — and 
the best shots — out of close-up photography. 
“Nature Photo Corner” is a new addition dedicated to the work of pro- 
fessional photographers in the field of nature photography. Readers 
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will not only thrill to the best work of some of the world’s top pros. 
but also pick up important pointers on how it’s done. Nature Phote 
Corner has already been enthusiastically endorsed by the World Wid- 
Fund For Nature as an important contribution to their work of protec 
ing endangered animals and plants around the world from extinction 
Also new are our “Special Techniques,” “Professional Photographer” 
and “Expert Advice” Corners. In response to suggestions and re- 
quests from our readers, each presents a different facet of the fast- 
breaking world of professional photography. We hope the tips here 
will come in handy. 

“XA Corner” reports on the remarkable recovery of mountain 
climber Satoshi Kimoto from the loss of his toes due to frostbite. 
Another story about him has appeared recently in Pursuit (Vol. 6, Ne 7 
His story is certainly inspiring. We hope you enjoy this article illust== 
ed by Kimoto’s own mountain photographs taken with his XA camera 


Erich Hartmann is well known for extensive photographic essays on industry 
and technology. He has photographed prominent personalities in business 
and in the arts as well as studies on social and political themes. Based in 
New York and Maine. 


David Hurn was born in 1934. His first major photographic assignment was 
coverage of the Hungarian Revolution in 1956. Since then he has worked 
extensively for most of the world’s leading publications. Now spends most 
of his time in the British Isles working on very personal stories in Wales. 
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Freed has been a steady contributor to Geo, the New York Times Magazine, and Der Stern for many years, and covered the wars in the Middle East for 
them. He has done photo essays on such diverse subjects as Vietnamese refugees in the U.S. and Sicilian aristocrats. His most recent book is Berlin, 


published by Time-Life Books as part of their Great Cities of the World series. 


Costa Manos has completed assignments for various magazines on U.S. and international 
projects, along with personal profiles on George McGovern, Noam Chomsky and Cicely 
Tyson and others. He has also done extensive photographic studies of the people of 
Greece and of Boston. His work is also represented in the permanent collection of the 
New York Museum of Modern Art. 
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Alex Webb was born in San Francisco in 1952. 
He studied at the Carpenter Center for Visual 
Arts, Harvard University, 1970-1974. He has 
worked extensively for the New York Times 
and covered Washington, D.C. in an essay for 
Geo, the exciting new German travel 
magazine. Based in New York. 


As a photo-essayist, Dennis Stock has contributed to 
many national and international magazines, and has 

put on several one-man exhibitions, including a traveling 
color exhibition on the theme of The Sun. He also has 


numerous photography books to his credit, such as Magnum Photos 
Portrait of a Young Man, James Dean; National Park Magnum Photos is an association of some of the world’s lead 
Centennial Portfolio, and California Coastline. He also photographers, established in 1947 in Paris, largely throu 


efforts of the late Robert Capa and Henri Cartier-Bresson. B 
bringing together the finest photographic talent in an organiz 
tion that emphasizes humanism and technique, Magnum 
enriched our civilization with some of its most memorable 
photographic images. Magnum is headquartered in New Y 
and Paris, and at present has a total of 40 full members, 
associate members and contributing photographers 


produces and directs documentary films through his 
company, Visual Objectives, Inc. 
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The OM-707. An in-depth look. 


The Birth of the World’s 
First Autofocus SLR 
with Built-in Flash 

1. Olympus’ New, Low- 
Consumption Electronic 
Circuitry Design 

It goes without saying that built-in flash 
can be extremely convenient in a host of 
photo situations. For indoor photography of 
course, but also for regular snapshots and 
simple souvenir pictures outside, especially 
for dimly lit late afternoon and night situa- 
tions, built-in flash can often save the day. 
However, the limitations of flash circuitry 
design technology up to the present time 
have made the idea of an autofocus SLR 
with built-in flash impractical, simply be- 
cause high power consumption drastically 
limited the number of rolls that could be 
exposed. 

The newly marketed OM-707 is the very 
first autofocus SLR camera in the world 
to feature a built-in flash unit. The 
breakthrough came about through 
innovative Olympus technology 
that made possible an entirely 
new, ultra-low power consumption 
electronic circuit design. 

The new Olympus low consump- 
tion electronic circuitry applies state- 
of-the-art electronics technology 
to improving conventional flash 
charging circuitry so dramatically 
that electricity loss is reduced 
virtually to zero. The newly developed 
ultra-compact, high performance flash unit 
embodying this low-energy circuitry design 
makes it possible to extend battery life to 
two or three times the conventional figure, 
thus for the first time making built-in flash 
practical for an AF SLR. 

Whereas with conventional flash charge 
circuits the built-in battery capacity was 
sufficient only for about two rolls of 24- 
exposure film, the built-in flash of the 
OM-707 makes it possible to shoot around 
eight 24-exposure rolls (calculated for nor- 
mal temperature and humidity, using flash 
50% of the time). 


Camera Development Division 


2. Extremely Compact and 
Lightweight Built-In Flash Design 


Adopting the flashmatic system was a 
precondition for the creation of an ultra- 
compact, high performance flash that could 
be fitted inside the detachable camera con- 
trol grip. This is because the relatively 
complicated circuitry needed for TTL Auto 
Flash would require considerably more 
space. Another essential was sophisticated 
design technology to achieve a sufficiently 
compact flashmatic mechanism. 

The OM-707’s exclusive three-motor 
system also contributes to compactness 
and light weight. It features three micro 
motors to variously power the autofocus, 
film winding and rewinding, and lens aper- 
ture/mirror control mechanisms. If only 

one motor had been employed to 
carry out all these functions, 
complicated, space-con- 


suming power transmission and switching 
mechanisms would have been required. 

Incorporating three separate micro 
motors with specific individual functions 
permitted the ideal location for each of the 
various functions and thereby helped save 
both space and power requirements, mak- 
ing possible a lighter, more compact and 
more efficient camera body design. 

As a result, the new camera is able to 
carry on the tradition of the OM Series, 
and afford a lower body profile than the 
autofocus SLR models of other camera 
makers. The special low profile of the 


5 
OM-707 is also helped by the integrated 
pentaprism and condenser lens construc- 
tion pioneered by Olympus. This integrated 
construction calls for extremely high preci- 
sion processing technology. It has now 
been adopted by some other camera manu- 
facturers too, but the original Olympus 
technology, a feature of the OM Series ca- 
meras ever since the series was launched 
with the OM-1, was a major factor in mak- 
ing possible their sensationally light and 
compact design. 


3. AF Illuminator Built into the 
Camera Body for AF Shots Even 
in the Dark 


With previous AF SLR cameras a sup- 
plementary AF Illuminator is built into the 
flash unit. Consequently, when shooting in 
dim light, the autofocus mechanism will 
not work unless the flash unit is attached 
to the camera. To overcome this problem 
Olympus introduced another world 

first. For the first time ever in an 
SLR, the OM-707 provides an 
ultra high precision, near 
infrared LED AF Illuminator 
built into the camera body. 
When the light level drops to 
about EV4, the AF Illuminator 
automatically lights up to illumi- 
nate the subject and permit accu- 
rate measuring of the subject 
distance. Furthermore, this EV4 
value is not just the overall 
brightness, but the brightness of 
m precisely the subject area that 
shows up in the viewfinder inside the 
focusing frame. 

The specifications give the illumination 
range of the AF Illuminator as 3 meters 
from the camera body, but in fact the dis- 
tance varies depending on the brightness 
of the taking lens. When a lens with F1.8 
brightness is fitted, the actual range is in 
the region of 4-5 meters. 

When the brightness of the subject with- 
in the focusing frame drops below EV4, the 
automatic function of the AF Illuminator in 
lighting up the subject from the camera 
body assures beautiful natural lighting 
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effects in dusk shots, etc., without the use 
of flash. This is something previous AF 
cameras could not do — an extension of 
photographic performance made possible 
by Olympus’ decision to build the AF Illu- 
minator into the camera body. 


/ / cd 
Reflecting Mirror 


Fig. 2 
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4. The Reason for Designing the 
Built-in Flash to Fit in the Grip 


For both design and technical reasons, 
the OM-707’s built-in flash was made an 
integral part of the grip unit. 

As far as positioning of the flash section 
is concerned, fitting it onto the end of the 
camera would make for an unwieldy, overly 
lengthy overall configuration. To put it 
above the pentaprism makes for an ugly, 
unbalanced design as well as risking the 
lens obscuring part of the flash lighting on 
the subject. As for following the example of 
most compact cameras and fitting it in the 
upper right corner, there was just not 
enough room available in the body to exer- 
cise this option. Another problem in having 
the flash too near the lens is “Red Eye” 
This well-known phenomenon has the ef- 
fect of making the pupils look monstrously 
red in flash shots. So this was a further 
consideration in designing the flash posi- 
tion at a suitable distance from the lens. 

The final decision was to locate the flash 
in the front of the camera grip. With the 
flash in this position, there was no risk of 
the flash field being cut off by the camera 
body or the finger of the operator. 

One further consideration was that both 
as regards electrical circuitry and proxim- 
ity to the power source, the grip was the 
ideal location. To charge the flash, a power- 
ful current of over 1 amp can be obtained 
from the batteries. If the flash had been 
located a long way from the power source, 
it would be necessary to pass the powerful 
current in the vicinity of the various ICs 
every time the flash was charged. There 
would be a significant danger of the electri- 
cal noise from this high current reducing 
exposure accuracy and even possibly dis- 


torting other electronic sequences. 

For this reason the technically most de- 
sirable solution is to position the flash as 
close to the power source as possible. 


Flash Reflector 


Fig. 3 


In Full-out Pursuit of a 
High Precision AF 
Mechanism — and the 
Ultimate in Simple 
Handling and Operation 


1. Incorporating a TTL Zero-In 
Autofocus Mechanism 


For its autofocus mechanism the 
OM-707 adopts an extremely high preci- 
sion TTL Zero-In type electronic focus 
determination mechanism. This electronic 
focus determination mechanism was first 
utilized in the OM-30 which came 
onto the market in 1982, and attracted a 
great deal of attention from the camera in- 
dustry at that time. The OM-30, in combi- 
nation with a special autofocus lens with 
built-in motor, played a pioneering role in 
introducing autofocus photography for SLF 
type cameras. 


In developing and perfecting the OM-30, 
Olympus had already made gigantic pro- 
gress in developing the technological foun- 
dations for a full-fledged autofocus SLR. 

TTL Zero-In Autofocus is a focus deter- 
mination method based on the optical prin- 
ciple that when a subject is in proper focus 
image aberrations will disappear. In TTL 
Zero-In Autofocus first the light that has 
entered through the lens is directed by a 
focus mirror to an ultra-modern TCL light 
sensor array. The optical image informa- 
tion is transformed into electrical signals, 
and the information is input into electronic 
circuitry and compared and calculated by 
microcomputer to evaluate whether the 
subject is in a pre-focus, post-focus or 
focus (ideal focus position) situation. This 
method affords extremely high reliability 
focus determination. 


How Zero-In focus sees the subject position. 


In focus 
(correct focus) 


Out of focus 
(long focus) 


Out of focus 
(short focus) 


2. Achieving an AF Mechanism 
Centrally Controlled by the 
Camera Body, and Using the 
Same OM Mount 


The Olympus philosophy of camera de- 
velopment is based on the constant pursuit 
of improved performance and function. 
Indeed it is not too much to say that 
Olympus designers had the age of the auto- 
focus SLR firmly in mind even at the time 
the epoch-making OM-1 development proj- 
ect was under way. In fact that is why in 
the case of the new OM-707 they were able 
to develop a control system centralized in 
the camera body, with an AF coupler ac- 
commodated in the regular OM size lens 
mount. 

The still more impressive fact that the 
OM-707 accepts regular OM System lenses 
without modification, for TTL Direct “off- 
the-film” aperture-preferred auto operation, 
clearly demonstrates both Olympus tech- 
nological prowess, and the company policy 


Lens Attachment Indicator Mark 


Electrical Information Contacts 


Conventional Lens Positioning Groove 


AF Lens Locking Pin 


of developing new products in a way that 
benefits the user — making his previous 
equipment even more versatile, instead of 
making it obsolete. 


3. Single Mode and Continuous 
Mode 


There are two autofocus modes in the 
OM-707: Single and Continuous; and these 
are linked with the camera’s Single and 
Continuous film advance modes. In other 
words, when the AF mode is set to Single, 
the film advance mode also becomes 
Single, and when the AF mode is set to 
Continuous, the film advance mode also 
switches to Continuous automatically. 

This automatic linkage of AF and film 
advance modes was developed on the basis 
of the OM-707 design philosophy of pursu- 
ing the ultimate in easy handling, and rep- 
resents a big step forward in simplifying 
AF SLR operation. 

It would have been technically very easy 
to allow free selection between any combi- 
nation of the four AF and film advance 
modes, but such a design would not only 
have called for a larger number of switches 
on the camera controls, but also have made 
both operating the camera, and indeed de- 
ciding on the most suitable mode selection, 
needlessly complicated. With the OM-707 
all the photographer need decide is if he 
wants to wait for the ideal moment to cap- 
ture the perfect composition, perfectly 
focused; or if he needs to keep tracking a 
moving subject, and taking an exciting se- 
quence of unrepeatable shots. And once he 
has made the decision, picking the right 
mode combination is just a simple, one- 
touch operation. For Olympus, this feature 
of simple operation is a vital key to encour- 
aging the user to get the most out of Auto- 
focus SLR photography. Reducing mode 
selection to a simple choice of two com- 
binations comes from the kind of user- 
friendly design philosophy that Olympus 
cameras are justly famous for. 


Automatic Aperture Control Ring 


AF Coupler 


Fig. 4 


Incorporating a Multi- 
Function Program 
System to Handle Every 
Kind of Subject 


1. A Program Shift Function 
that’s Ideal for Easy Operation 


The Program Shift function maintains 
the correct exposure value for the shot, 
while allowing the photographer to freely 
select any desired lens aperture and shut- 
ter speed within the EV range. Either a 
shutter speed preferred type program or an 
aperture preferred type program can be se- 
lected, and the shift knob used to shift the 
aperture and shutter speed values together, 
each in 1/2 stop increments. 

Operation of the shift knob is extremely 
simple, and the aperture and shutter speed 
settings can be confirmed at a glance in the 
viewfinder. To make things still easier, 
there is a shift memory so that program 
shift settings are not canceled each time 
the shutter is released. It is even possible 
to shoot photo sequences at the selected 
program shift setting. 

As we can see, the program shift func- 
tion of the OM-707 is designed for the ul- 
timate in effectiveness and ease of use. It 
all adds up to a program system worthy of 
the Olympus camera philosophy. 


2. Auto Program Shift to Exploit 
Interchangeable Lens 
Performance 100% 


This mechanism automatically switches 
the camera program according to the focal 
length of the interchangeable lens being 
used, between wide-angle, standard and 
telephoto program settings. Even when a 
zoom lens is fitted, the program shifts auto- 
matically to the ideal setting depending on 
the focal length selected for each shot. 
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Auto program shift function 
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In the telephoto program, the program 
line is designed to take advantage of the 
special characteristics of telephoto lenses 
by favoring wide open apertures, in combi- 
nation with the fastest possible shutter 
speeds. Faster shutter speeds not only re- 
duce the risk of camera shake spoiling the 
picture: they also contribute to shallow 
depth-of-field effects to give the composi- 
tion that special “telephoto look” 

In the wide-angle program, on the con- 
trary, the maximum depth-of-field is uti- 
lized to give the pictures the kind of all-em- 
bracing sharpness only wide-angle lenses 
can achieve. This is done by adopting an 
aperture preferred type of program line. 

The OM-707’'s auto program shift func- 
tion promises the photographer the best 
possible results with interchangeable 
lenses, automatically and effortlessly. 


Together with the F280, 
the World’s First Full- 
Synchro Flash, the 
OM-707 Opens Up New 
Realms in Flash 
Photography 


When the Full-Synchro Flash F280 is fit- 
ted to the OM-707, the camera automatical- 
ly goes into Flash Program Mode, and flash 
function switches automatically between 
regular OTF Auto Flash in dark conditions 
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and Super FP Flash in bright conditions. 
This makes perfectly exposed flash shots a 
matter of certainty for everybody, every 
time. 

Because the maximum synchro shutter 
speed with previous flash units was limited 
to around 1/60 sec. or 1/125 sec., it was 
very common for daylight fill-in shots to 
have overexposed backgrounds. Super FP 
Flash, developed independently through 
Olympus’ state-of-the-art electronics tech- 
nology, is not limited by these restrictions. 
It features an ultra-long 40-millisecond 
flash exposure, long enough to assure con- 
tinued flash exposure during the time it 
takes for the slit between the leading and 
trailing shutter curtains to traverse the en- 
tire frame from beginning to end. Conse- 
quently it assures full synchronization even 
at super fast 1/2000 sec. shutter speeds. In 
fill-in shots this makes possible a perfect 
exposure balance between the main subject 
and the background composition. 


Flash output modes 
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Advanced Power Focus 
System for Manual 
Focusing 


Foreseeing the day when manual lens fo- 
cusing too would be motorized and central- 
ly controlled from the camera body, 
Olympus pressed ahead to introduce an 
advanced power focus system for the first 
time in the OM-707. 

Conventionally, the manual focusing ring 
on autofocus lenses was positioned on the 
front end of the lens to prevent uninten- 
tional operation by the hand holding the 


camera. In autofocus mode this posed no 
problem at all, but it meant that during ma- 
nual focusing the hand position for holding 
the camera had to be changed. Especially 
with telephoto lenses, where the longer the 
lens the more awkward the hand position 
became, much of the advantage of effort- 
less operation was lost. In addition, the way 
autofocus lenses are constructed to allow 
motorized autofocus operation from the ca- 
mera body, accidentally rotating the focus 
position is particularly easy. 

For these reasons Olympus decided 
when developing the centralized control 
autofocus system for its new AF lenses, 
that a built-in powered manual focus capa- 
bility was the way to go. For first-time 
users powered manual focus might take a 
little getting used to, but it soon proves to 
be an excellent solution, both technically 
and practically. 

The manual power focus is operated by 
the same Shift/Power Focus Knob used for 
shifting the OM-707 exposure program. 
There is a choice of high speed and fine 
adjustment for both extending and retract- 
ing the lens. The fine adjustment mecha- 
nism is especially useful with telephoto 
lenses, which are characterized by a shal- 
low depth of field. This highly versatile 
powered manual focus system is ideal for 
every kind of manual focus subject and 
situation. 


Simple AE Lock for 
Exposure 
Compensation in 
Backlit Shots, etc. 


In some special lighting situations, for 
backlit shots, etc., even the OM-707’s expo- 
sure program cannot always guarantee per- 
fect results. To cope with these situations 
there are two possible methods of suitably 
adjusting the exposure: an AE Lock, or an 
Exposure Compensation Dial. However, 
setting plus or minus exposure compensa- 
tions is a complicated matter involving de- 
licate calculations of the light value and the 
amount of compensation required. For this 
reason very few people actually make use 
of exposure compensation controls. 

Since the prime design goal of the 
OM-707 was easy operation for everyone, 
the camera therefore adopts the simple AE 
Lock method to provide for exposure com- 
pensations. For backlit or very high con- 
trast shots, the photographer first closes in 
on the main subject until it completely fills 
the frame. Then he presses the AE Lock 
Button. The exposure value at the moment 
the button was pressed is stored in the 
camera memory, leaving the photographer 
free to compose the picture as desired, and 
then shoot it at the memorized exposure. 


Designed for the 
Ultimate in 
Maneuverability 


For maximum ease of use, the OM-707 
locates all the most frequently used con- 
trols (Power Switch, Shutter Release But- 
ton, Program Shift Knob, Reset Button, AE 
Lock Button, etc.) on the right hand side of 
the camera where they can be easily oper- 
ated by the right thumb or forefinger. All 
camera functions are designed to be acti- 
vated by one-button operation. The only 
exceptions are opening and closing the 
camera back, and setting the film rewind 
switch. To prevent accidents, these are de- 
signed with a safety lock that necessitates 
two-stage operation. As a precaution against 
accidental operation all the other controls 
are also designed so they cannot be set 
simply by touch, but must either be press- 
ed or slid into position. A further thought- 
ful point: wherever possible all switches 
are labeled clearly and in full. Abbrevia- 
tions are used only when unavoidable. 

The detachable power grip is fitted or re- 
moved by a one-touch slide mechanism, al- 
lowing simple replacement of power source 
(or battery changing). 

The left and right grips and the rear grip 
section are surfaced with soft elastic pads. 
In addition to assuring a firm grip, they 
also have the function of cushioning the ca- 
mera against knocks and falls, and protect- 
ing it from scratches. The same kind of 
elastic pad is fitted to the front of the AF 
zoom lenses to give them some measure of 
protection against accidental damage from 
drops or knocks. 


State-of-the-Art 
Electronic Control with 
Olympus Developed ICs 
for Advanced Full Auto 
AF SLR Function 


In the midst of a mushrooming trend to- 
wards advanced electronic control systems 
for SLR cameras, the OM-707 still stands 
out as a pioneer. Its rich number of fully 
automated functions cover everything from 
autofocus and auto exposures to auto film 
advance and rewinding, built-in flash, full- 
synchro flash capability and more. To 
achieve this high level of electronification 
and automation, the OM-707 incorporates 
ICs specially developed by Olympus. 

To make possible the futuristic function 
and versatile system capability of the 
OM-707, electronic circuitry on a grand 
scale, comprising no less than eight ICs 
grouped around two CPUs, is incorporated. 
The electronic circuits were developed 
through ultra modern CAD system design 
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technology, and laid out in high density 
configuration on flexible circuit board. The 
main CPU for the auto exposure and se- 
quence control is a 4-bit CMOS, and an 
8-bit CMOS is used for the autofocus con- 
trol. This high capacity circuitry assures 
ultra high speed, ultra high precision 
processing of a large volume of complex 
photographic information. Organically 
combining its long experience in optical, 
precision engineering and electronics tech- 
nologies, Olympus has a tradition of bring- 
ing photographers exciting new products 
full of innovative and exclusive perform- 
ance features. The newly Olympus devel- 
oped ICs incorporated in the OM-707 are 
one more demonstration of the company’s 
remarkable sophistication in the electron- 
ics field. ZJ 
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The OM-707. A Professional’s Report. 


Ease of Shooting Makes 
for Better Composition. 
A User-friendly 
Autofocus SLR 


On picking up the Olympus OM-707, my 
first impression was that this camera’s con- 
struction is truly unique. The AF mecha- 
nism system lets anyone take sharp, clear 
pictures. And the Power Flash Grip system 
makes it possible to take flash shots with 
all the ease of a compact. The flash fits 
snugly into the 35mm single lens reflex 
format, helping bring flash photography 
within easy reach of beginners as well as 
advanced photographers looking for im- 
proved convenience. 

The Full-Synchro Flash F280, which 
gives synchronized operation with TTL 
direct metering at shutter speeds up to 
1/2000 of a second, is an Olympus exclu- 
sive. It lets you shoot flash photographs 
more creatively than ever before. 

I found the OM-707 to handle smoothly 
and easily, with all controls and indicators 
arranged for maximum ease of operation. 
Necessary information can be read at a 
glance from the liquid crystal display 
window, and the picture mark that shows 
remaining battery capacity is extremely 
convenient when using the Power Flash 
Grip 300. 

When the autofocus frame in the view- 


Photo 1: When the AF 28mm wide- 
angle lens is attached to the 
OM-707, this kind of aperture 
priority program is automatically 
selected to take full advantage of 
the depth of field. 
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finder is placed over the subject and the 
shutter button is pressed, the lens is quick- 
ly focused to the accompaniment of a 
pleasant mechanical sound, and immediate- 
ly afterward the shutter is released. 

The viewfinder is extremely easy to 
read. Other features include the auto- 
matic program shift, which is adaptable to 
interchangeable lenses, and the program 
shift, which guarantees correct exposure 
regardless of composition, to make a wide 
variety of photographs possible without 
mistakes. 

In single mode the focus locks when the 
shutter button is pressed halfway down, 
making it possible to frame the picture so 
that the principal subject is off center. In 
continuous mode the lens continues to fo- 
cus as long as the shutter button is held 
halfway down, helping you take advantage 
of more picture-taking opportunities. By 
pressing the shutter button all the way 
down, every time the subject comes into fo- 
cus the shutter is automatically released, 
for perfectly focused pictures every time. 

An AF illuminator is incorporated into 
the body, making focusing possible even in 
dim light, increasing the range of situations 
in which AF can be used. 

The OM-707 is compatible with almost 
all interchangeable lenses and flashes in 
the OM series, making it the ideal choice 
for everything from snapshots to high-tech 
photography. 


Photo 2: The AF zoom 35-70mm made it 
possible to frame this collection of traditional 
Daruma dolls perfectly at 35mm. | closed the 
aperture 1.5 stops with the program shift. 


Photo 3: I used the AF zoom 35-70mm to show 
the contrast between the straight and curved 
lines of this violin in a shop window. The OM-707 
automatically selected the standard program. 


Photo 4: Here | used the AF zoom 70-210mm. 
The exposure of the snow carvings, extremely 
difficult under normal circumstances, is perfect. 
The OM-707 selected the telephoto program. 


Continuous Mode Helps 
Avoid Missed Chances. 
Choice of Single-frame 
or Continuous 
Exposure. 


Change to continous mode when using 
the OM-707 to photograph a moving sub- 
ject. In continous mode, while the shutter 
button is pressed halfway down, the lens 
remains focused on the principal subject. 
As long as the subject is in the center of 
the viewfinder, just press the shutter all the 
way down to shoot. The continous mode 
guarantees fantastic action photographs 


Photo 5: | used the AF zoom 35-70mm with § 


the OM-707 in continuous mode to photograph 
this child with a balloon. 


tical shots of a stationary object. In short, 
the continuous mode gives you a number 
of different options to help you capture a 
subject at its best under almost all circum- 
stances. 

When the shutter button is held down all 
the way in the continuous mode, the shut- 
ter will not release when the subject is out 
of focus. This assures you of sharp, clear 
pictures with no wasted film. There is also 
the single mode with its focus lock for off- 


every time. center framing of the subject. 

Another way of using the continuous Pressing the reset button with the cam- 
mode is to shoot continuously while follow- era in the continuous mode returns it to the 
ing the subject, then choose the best pic- single mode. This can also be done with 
tures later. Or use this mode to obtain iden- the main switch. 


Photo 6: I photographed these pigeons and children in continuous mode, using the AF zoom 70-210mm. 
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dark with a wider-angle lens, wider-angle 
lenses should be used with the Power Flash 
Grip 300 only to achieve special effects. 


correct exposure every time. This flash 
covers a field wide enough for a 35mm 
lens. Since the edges of a picture become 


Flash Pictures Any- 
place, Anytime. You'll 
Want to Use the Power 
Flash Grip for Every 
Shot! 


All OM-707 functions are powered by 
four AAA alkaline-manganese batteries in 
the detachable grip. There are two types of 
grip available. I use the Power Flash Grip 
300 with built-in flash. It lets me take flash 
pictures with the same simplicity of a com- 
pact. Of course, for advanced flash pho- 
tography one wants a separate flash such 
as the Full-Synchro Flash F280 or T-Series 
flashes. At the same time, the Power Flash 
Grip 300 lets me take advantage of sudden 
opportunities when I don’t have time to at- 
tach a separate flash unit. 

Photo 7 was taken with the Power Flash 
Grip. It is very useful not only for portraits 
like this, but for still life shots as well. 

When the flash pops up, it is coupled to 
the AF mechanism, while the Flashmatic 
Auto System determines the aperture, for 


Photo 7: This picture was taken with the AF zoom 35-70mm F3.5-4.5 and Power Flash Grip 300. 
The OM-707 is so easy to use, you almost forget you're using a flash. 


Super FP Flash for 
Better Composition. 
TTL Automatic 
Exposure at All 
Shutter Speeds 


I often use a flash for fill-in with outdoor 
backlighted subjects, and to soften the 
strong contrast of shadows that occur with 
top-lighting. This technique is called fill-in 
flash photography. It is a technique noted 
for the difficulty of obtaining correct expo- 
sure with a flash that is only synchronized 
to 1/60 of a second and requires complicat- 
ed calculations of the distance from flash to 
subject. 

The Olympus Full-Synchro Flash 280, 
however, solves this problem — in a flash! 
The F280 is the first flash in the world that 
synchronizes at all speeds to 1/2000 se- 
cond. Not only that, it is coupled to the 
camera’s TTL direct metering mechanism, 
making fill-in flash photography easy, as 
shown in the photographs here. 

For fill-in flash, simply attach the F280 to 
the OM-707, turn the main switch to “ON” 
and set the mode lever to “OM-707.” When 
the charge lamp comes on, you're ready to 


Program Shift 
Enhances Creativity. 
Optimum Use of 
Aperture and Shutter 
Speed Priorities 


The OM-707 features an automatic expo- 
sure program to match the different focal 
lengths of AF interchangeable lenses. 
When using a wide-angle lens of short 
focal length, an aperture-priority wide- 
angle program is used. The aperture is 


program (1/500 sec. at f5.6). 
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Photo 10-A: Taken with the AF 50mm F1.8. In this close-up of a wooden 
doll, the desired degree of blur was not obtained with the standard 
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shoot. After a certain level of brightness, 
the system switches to super FP flash 
mode, which synchronizes automatically at 
high shutter speeds. 

From my experience, this automatic sys- 
tem represents a considerable improve- 
ment over standard fill-in flash techniques. 
Thanks to the OM-707 and the F280, ad- 
vanced techniques which until now be- 
longed almost exclusively to professionals 
have been brought within the reach of the 
average photographer. 


Photo 8: This backlighted phot 
the AF zoom 70-210mm and F280. It features excellent 


balance between the backlight and the fill-in flash light. 


Super FP Flash was used. 


stopped down to increase the depth of field 
and keep the picture composition sharp. 
For focal lengths from 35mm to 89mm, the 
standard program is used, while for longer 
focal lengths there is a telephoto program 
which provides fast shutter speed to pre- 
vent blur due to camera motion. Together 
with automatic focusing, these programs 
ensure maximum quality with a minimum 
of failures. 

There are, of course, photographers who 
like to choose aperture setting and shutter 
speed themselves. People in this category 
can adjust the power focus/program shift 
knob on the rear of the camera. The 


Photo 9-A: Taken with the AF zoom 35-70mm. 
Although the picture is front-lighted, the beautiful 
native costume is in strong shadow and does not 
show up well. 


desired aperture and shutter speed can be 
selected in half-stop increments, and the 
selected values appear on the viewfinder 
display. 

This program shift function is extremely 
useful in a number of situations: (1) open- 
ing the aperture to deliberately blur the 
background, (2) closing the aperture down 
more than the value selected by the pro- 
gram to increase depth of field, (3) delibe- 
rately blurring motion with a slow shutter 
speed and (4) stopping fast-moving sub- 
jects with a high shutter speed. To return 
to the regular program, press the reset but- 
ton. 


Photo 10-B: In this photograph the program shift was used to open the 
aperture. The desired blur and atmosphere were obtained (1/2000 sec. at 
f2.8). 


Photo 9-B: Fill-in flash photograph with the AF 
zoom 35-70mm and F280. The basic lighting is 
the same as in Photo 9-A, but the Super FP 
Flash of the F280 effectively fills in the shadows. 


Basic Mount Is Same as 
OM Series. Existing OM 
Series Can Be Used in 
Aperture-preferred 
Auto Mode 


At present there are four AF inter- 
changeable lenses made especially for the 
OM-707: the AF 28mm F2.8, the AF 50mm 
F1.8, the AF zoom 35-70mm F3.5-4.5 and 
the AF zoom 70-210mm F3.5-4.5. 

Many automatic focusing single lens re- 
flex cameras cannot use existing inter- 
changeable lenses, and even when they can 
they often require an adapter. However, 
since the OM-707 uses basically the same 
mount as the other members of the OM 
series, it can accommodate almost all OM 
interchangeable lenses. This wide choice 
gives the OM-707 the ability to take almost 
any type of photograph, and makes the 
OM-707 very appealing as a second or 
third camera. When I bought my OM-707, 

I bought only the AF zoom 35-70mm and 
used my existing set of OM interchange- 
able lenses with it. 

The OM-707’s automatic focusing cannot 
be used with existing OM series inter- 


AE Lock Mechanism Is 
Useful in Backlighting. 
An End to Over- and 
Underexposures 


The OM-707 automatic exposure system 
makes use of Olympus’ exclusive TTL 
Direct “OTF” light metering system (cen- 
ter-weighted average measurement) to de- 
liver pictures of ideal density under normal 
conditions. 

Although the OM-707 does not have the 
plus/minus exposure correction mecha- 
nism found on the OM-2N and OM-4, the 
OM-707 features an automatic exposure 
lock mechanism to prevent underexposure 
of backlighted scenes. 

Look at Photo 11-A. With normal auto- 


Photo 11-A: Taken with the AF zoom 35-70mm. 
Overall, this photograph is a bit underexposed. 


changeable lenses. However, since they 
convert the OM-707 into a purely aperture- 
priority automatic exposure camera, it can 
be used in automatic exposure modes such 
as OM-2N and OM-4. Therefore, in actual 
use, the OM-707 gives me the reassurance 
that I'll get the best possible pictures and 
exposure regardless of composition. 


matic exposure, the strong backlight would 
affect the metered average, causing the 
scene as a whole to be underexposed. In 
Photo 11-B, the AE lock corrects this un- 
derexposure. I approached the main sub- 
ject, the balloons, at close range and 
extended the zoom lens to 70mm to fill the 
frame. Then, I pressed the AE lock button 
and returned to my original composition. 
As a result, the balloons are properly 
exposed. When you cannot approach the 
main subject, use another object of similar 
tone to set the exposure and the AE lock to 
hold the settings. 

The AE lock can also be used to prevent 
over- and underexposure of a subject con- 
taining primarily black and white tones. 
Point the OM-707 at an area of average re- 
flectivity (gray tones) and set the AE lock 
to give the correct exposure. 


re, 


Photo 11-B: This photograph was taken after 
approaching the balloons, extending the lens to 
70mm to fill the frame with them, then setting the 
AE lock. This method gives more satisfactory results 
than conventional AE correction. 


Photo 12: Taken with a Zuiko Macro 90mm F2. 
The camera position and aperture 

(wide open at f2) help give the 
impression that the orchid is “floating.” 


Photo 13: Taken with a Zuiko Macro 90mm F2. 
The wide-open aperture and single rose combine to 
produce a unique mood. 
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How to Select Interchangeable Lenses: (Part Il) 


Basic Combination of Lenses 
and How to Use Them 


A 35mm SLR camera has a number of 
features, chief among which is the ability to 
interchange lenses on one camera body. As 
you have seen in this “Lens Corner” in 
VisionAge No. 6, interchanging lenses 
gives you a variety of visual effects. There 
is meanwhile a problem of how to select 
some lenses out of the whole interchange- 
able lens line. It is not possible to purchase 
all the interchangeable lenses available for 
one SLR make, and even if you did pur- 
chase all of them, you could not carry them 
for picture-taking. Thus, it is necessary to 
select and purchase the best interchange- 
able lenses for your photographic pur- 
poses. The overall criteria for lens selec- 
tion were explained in the previous issue. 
Here I would like to concentrate upon the 
basic combination of interchangeable 
lenses and explain how to utilize them. 


Basic Combination: 28, 
50 and 135mm Focal 


Lengths 


As explained in the “Lens Corner” of the 
previous issue, the basic combination of 
interchangeable lenses consists of the 28, 
50 and 135mm focal lengths. This mini- 
mum set of lenses should cover most 
photographic requirements, except for 
special occasions. 

These 28, 50 and 135mm lenses are the 
most popular types in the interchangeable 
lens line and thus each lens comes in 
several lens speeds. Let us take the 
Olympus Zuiko interchangeable lenses for 
example. The 28mm wide-angle lens 
comes in two different speeds, F2.8 and F2, 
differing by just one stop. The 50mm 
standard lens is meanwhile available in 
three different speeds, F1.8, F1.4 and F1.2, 
differing by a half stop. In addition, there 
are two 50mm macro lenses in speeds of 
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F3.5 and F2, differing by one and a half 
stops. The 135mm telephoto lens comes in 
F3.5 and F2.8 types differing by a half stop. 
The 135mm F4.5 Macro lens is a special- 
purpose lens and thus may be omitted 
from the 135mm telephoto category. 

Now then, which lens speed should be 
selected for one focal length? The 28mm 
F2 lens is similar in its dimensions and 
filter size to the F2.8 lens, while the lens 
speed is faster by one stop. The F2 lens is 
more than twice as expensive as the F2.8 
lens, which may be a clue for the selection. 
Its higher price comes from its better 
close-distance optical performance as it 
incorporates a “floating element” system 
that is omitted in the F2.8 lens. If you take 
close-distance shots often, the F2 may be a 
better selection, despite its price. 

There are many lens speeds for the 
50mm standard lens but they are similar to 
each other — all of them have a closest 
focusing distance of 0.45 meter and take 
the same size filters, while the lens speed 
difference is only a half stop. The 50mm 
F1.4 may thus be the best choice because 
its speed and price are intermediate. If you 
want as fast a lens as possible, the F1.2 is 
naturally the best. If you want one as small 
and lightweight as possible, the F1.8 is best. 
If you take mainly close-up pictures, the 
50mm F3.5 or F2 Macro lens is preferable. 
If you want to take regular shots too, the 
faster F2 lens is advantageous. 

There are no big differences between the 
135mm F3.5 and F2.8 lenses as to price and 
dimensions, and they share the same 
closest focusing distance of 1.5 meters. 
Thus, the F2.8, faster by a half stop, is 
recommended. The only difference is the 
filter size. Since the F3.5 lens takes 49mm 
standard filters that are compatible with 
28mm and 50mm lenses, the F3.5 lens may 
be a little better for those who frequently 
use filters. 


More Versatile Lens 
Combinations 


The above-mentioned basic lens combi- 
nation is never absolute or ultimate. There 
are some other lenses that may better meet 
your photographic requirements or individ- 
ual taste. Now let us analyze more versatile 
lens combinations. 

The 28mm wide-angle lens gives visual 
effects similar to 24mm and 35mm lenses, 
if suitable picture-taking distances and 
angles are used. Thus, you may substitute 
a 24mm or 35mm lens for the 28mm lens. 
Since the Olympus 24mm and 35mm 
lenses also come in speeds of F2.8 and F2, 
you may select either speed according to 
your purposes. Also, there are “shift” lens 
types for 24mm and 35mm focal lengths 
that may be useful if you take architectural 
photographs because they compensate for 
perspective deformation. 

It is not advisable to substitute adjacent 
focal lengths for the 50mm standard lens 
because the adjacent lenses overlap with 
wide-angle and telephoto substitutes. A 
second reason is that the 50mm focal 
length is literally the standard of all inter- 
changeable lenses. 

The 135mm telephoto lens gives similar 
picture effects to 100mm and 180mm focal 
lengths, if correct picture-taking distances 
and aperture stops are used. And the 
Olympus 100mm and 180mm lenses have 
faster lens speeds than the 135mm lenses, 
namely F2.8 and F2. The 180mm F2 lens is, 
however, too large and expensive because 
it is specifically designed for professional 
work like indoor sports photography. The 
F2.8 lens is sufficient for regular photo- 
graphic requirements. 

A more versatile combination of inter- 
changeable lenses than the basic combina- 
tion would be 24, 35, 50, 100 and 180mm. In 
this combination, you may select faster 
lenses in your favorite or frequently used 


focal lengths. If you take mainly wide-angle 
pictures, you can choose the F2 lens speed 
for 24mm and 35mm lenses. If you prefer 
telephoto pictures, you may choose the 
100mm F2 and 180mm F2.8 lenses. 


HOW TO FULLY 
UTILIZE LENS 
COMBINATION 


Now let us study how to utilize fully each 
lens in the combination. As an example, I 
select a deluxe set of lenses: 24mm F2, 
35mm F2, 50mm F2 Macro, 100mm F2 and 
180mm F2.8. 


Wide-Angle Lenses 
Effectively Used for 
Drastic Change in 
Distances 


At first, let us study the 24mm and 
35mm wide-angle lenses. It is very impor- 
tant with wide-angle lenses to use picture- 
taking distances, as close or as far as pos- 
sible. Intermediate distances sometimes 
harm the picture effect with wide-angle 
lenses. Another important factor is the pic- 
ture-taking angle — extremely high or low 
angles are sometimes very effective be- 
cause of the perspective deformation 
peculiar to wide-angle lenses. 

Photo 1 is one example of a very close 
distance. The contrast of the super-modern 
car and the medieval architecture in the 
background is clearly depicted here with 
the 24mm lens. The balance in dimensions 
between the car and the background is 
excellent with the “thrust-away” effect of 
the background peculiar to wide-angle 
lenses. If a larger distance is taken, the car 
and the background are equally empha- 
sized, destroying the main photographic 
theme. 


Photo 2: 24mm F2 at f8, auto-exposure, ISO 100 film 


Photo 6: 35mm F2 at f5. 6, auto-expo 


Photo 2, also taken with the 24mm lens, 
is another example of a close distance. The 
picture-taking angle is also important here 
because the extended shadow of the tree 
upon the white wall created by the perspec- 
tive deformation is important. If the picture 
is taken from a farther, frontal position, the 
picture may be too plain. Such a deliberate 
creation of deformation by picture-taking 
angle is thus as important as the picture- 
taking distance. 

Photo 3 was also taken at a close dis- 
tance, this time with the 35mm lens. The 
“thrust-away” effect emphasizes the depth 
of the medieval town that appears farther 
away than the actual distance. If a larger 
distance is taken, the two children are 
mixed up with the background to give a 
commonplace scene. 

Photo 4 was also taken with the 35mm 
lens to portray the driver's seat of a local 
train. The close-distance shot gives more 
depth to the railway seen through the 
window. Such a picture composition is 
sometimes called a “tunnel effect.” Wide- 
angle lenses are effective for such a 
purpose. 

Photo 5 is an example of a large picture- 
taking distance in order to delineate the 
large space. As the 24mm lens is used 
from a low picture-taking angle, the per- 
spective deformation in the medieval 
houses helps to emphasize the space not 
only horizontally but vertically. 

Photo 6 is another example of a large 
picture-taking distance, this time with the 
35mm lens. If a closer distance is taken, 
the white boats in the foreground are too 
much emphasized. The adequate distance 
here gives a good balance between the 
boats on land and yachts on the water. 


Photo 1: 24mm F2 at f8, auto-exposure, ISO 100 film 


sure, ISO 100 film 


Photo 3: 35mm F2 at f8, auto-exposure, ISO 100 film 


Photo 4: 35mm F2 at f5.6, auto-exposure, ISO 100 film 
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Photo 5: 24mm F2 at f11, auto-exposure, ISO 100 film 
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50mm 
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F2 at f2.8, auto-exposure, ISO 100 film 


Photo 8: 50mm F2 at f8, auto-exposure, ISO 100 film 
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Aperture Effects More 
Important for Standard 
50mm Lens 


With a 50mm standard lens, the aperture 
effect is more important than picture- 
taking distance or angle. As all of the 
50mm standard lenses have a fast lens 
speed, the picture effects largely depend 
upon the aperture opening. 

Photo 7 is one example of a large aper- 
ture opening. The signboard in town is 
emphasized at the large aperture opening 
that adequately blurs out the background. 
If the aperture is stopped down small, the 
background is also sharply focused to 
distract attention from the main subject. 
Thus, the 50mm standard lens may give a 
telephoto-like effect at a large aperture 
opening. 

Photo 8 is an example of a small aper- 
ture opening with the 50mm lens. The 
aperture is stopped down as small as 
possible here to give as much depth of field 
as possible in order to give sharp focus 
over the entire range. Since the background 
is simple and does not change in visual 
effect if sharply focused, the small aperture 
here gives no problem. 

Picture effects with the 50mm lens may 
also change considerably at certain picture- 
taking distances or angles. Photo 9 is an 
example of a large picture-taking distance. 
A telephoto-like effect results because the 
background behind the old castle is very 
far. In such a scenic photograph, it is 
advisable to stop the aperture down small 
for optimal optical performance. 

Photo 10 is an example of an extremely 
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Photo 10: 50mm F2 at fll, auto-exposure, ISO 100 film 


Photo 9: 50mm F2 at f11, auto-exposure, ISO 100 film 


close distance with the 50mm lens that 
portrays a portion of a checkpoint board 
and chains. The 50mm Macro lens as used 
here is ideal but the 50mm standard lens 
can take photographs quite close up too. In 
such close-up work, the aperture should be 
stopped down as small as possible. 


Note Relation Between 
Distance and Aperture 
with Telephoto Lenses 


With telephoto lenses, the relation 
between picture-taking distance and 
aperture is very important. The picture- 
taking angle is not vital here because the 
narrow picture area and the “perspective 
compression effect” peculiar to telephoto 
lenses eliminate minor differences in angle. 

Photo 11 is a snapshot portrait with the 
100mm lens. As it was taken amidst the 
crowd, it was necessary to open up the 
aperture to blur out the background. I, 
however, choose an intermediate aperture 
stop because the picture-taking distance is 
close and the boy at right should be to 
some extent sharply focused. 

Photo 12 is another example of an 
intermediate aperture stop with the 100mm 
lens. If a smaller aperture were used, the 
main subject, the golden lion signboard, 
would be absorbed in the background that 
would be sharply focused at a small aper- 
ture. The larger aperture meanwhile 
completely blurs out the background 
because there is a considerable difference 
in distance between the subject and the 
background. 

Photo 13 was also taken with the 100mm 
telephoto lens, this time with as small an 
aperture as possible. The theme here is the 
contrast of the snack restaurant window 
and the red car parked in front, both of 
which should be in sharp focus. The 
smallest aperture, however, is not required 
here because the distance between the 
window and the car is not too large. 

Photo 14 was taken with the 180mm lens. 
As the plaza in the background is brightly 
lit by sunlight, small aperture openings 
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Photo 12: 100mm F2 at f5.6, auto-exp 
100 film 
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may emphasize the background due to 
sharp focus. Thus, I opened up the aper- 
ture, though not fully open, because the 
vaguely depicted persons on the plaza are 
necessary to reproduce the atmosphere. 

Photo 15 is an example of an intermedi- 
ate aperture, as in Photo 12. Since the 
180mm lens has a depth of field far shal- 
lower than the 100mm lens, the blurring of 
the background is greater. In this case, 
however, the smaller aperture opening is 
not always necessary because the picture 
frame is definitely divided into the lower 
half (persons) and the upper half 
(background). 

Photo 16 is an example of a small aper- 
ture opening. If a larger aperture opening is 
used, only part of the subject is sharply 
focused because the picture-taking distance 
is close and the subject has a considerable 
vertical depth. Very small aperture open- 
ings, however, may not be used here 
because such small apertures give very 
slow shutter speeds that may cause camera 
blur with such a long focal length lens. 

As seen in the examples above, picture- 
taking distance, picture-taking angle and 
aperture opening are very important factors 
when using interchangeable lenses. 


FILTER 
TYPE LENS ANGLE OF VIEW | WEIGHT (oz) | LENGTH } a EY —_ 
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Photo 14: 180mm F2.8 at f4, auto-exposure, ISO 100 film 
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Photo 15: 180mm F2.8 at f5.6, auto-exposure, ISO 100 film 
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Photo 16: 180mm F2.8 at f11, auto-exposure, 
ISO 100 film 


FILTER 
TYPE WEIGHT (oz.) | LENGTH } HER 
46mm | 49mm] 55mm] 72mm 100mm 


| ZUIKO FISHEYE 
ss ZUIKO FISHEYE 
SUPER ZUIKO 


FISHEYE 8mm F2.8 | 180° (circle) 
16mm F3.5 180° 


18mm F3.5 100° 


640g ( 22.6) | 83mm 
1859 ( 31mm 
2509 ( 


Built-in (L39. ¥48, 056, R60) 
Built-in (NEUTRAL, Y48, 056) 


WIDE ANGLE! ZUIKO 2509 ( 


21mm F2 92° 


i 


[ZUIKO _2immF3.5 | 180g ( 


ZUIKO 

[ZUKO 

| ZUIKO SHIFT 
WIDE ANGLE |ZU 


F [2759 ( 
24mm F2.8 e SEP 185g (_ 6.5 
24mm F3.5 | 84° (max 100) | 5109 ( 


28mm F2 245g ( 


28mm F2.8 1709 ( 


35mm F2 2409 ( 


35mm F2.8 1759 ( 


0] 
[ZUIKO SHIFT 35mm F2.8 3109 ( 


STANDARD | ZUIKO 40mm F2 140g ( 


ZUIKO 50mm F1.2 | 285g ( 


ZUIKO 50mm F1.4 2309 ( 


ZUIKO 50mm F1.8 1659 ( 


ZUIKO MACRO 50mm F2 320g ( 


ZUIKO MACRO 50mm F3.5 200g ( 


S ZUIKO ZOOM 28-48mm F4 | 3009 ( 


| S ZUIKO ZOOM 35-70mm F3.5-4.5 | 63°—34° 1909 ( 


ZUIKO ZOOM 35-70mm F3.6 63°—34° 4009 ( 


S ZUIKO ZOOM 
ZUIKO AF ZOOM 


35-70mm F4 
35-70mm F4 


63°—34° 
63°-34° 
32°—16° 


385g ( 
550g ( 
455g ( 


ZUIKO ZOOM 75-150mm F4 


| S ZUIKO ZOOM _100-200mm F5 24°—12° 570g ( 


ZUIKO ZOOM 35-105mm F3.5-4.5 | 63°—23° 4709 ( 


| ZUIKO ZOOM 65-200mm F4 | 37°—12° | 7309 ( 


| ZUIKO ZOOM 85-250mm F5 29°—10° 905g ( 


ZUIKO ZOOM 50-250mm F5 47°—12° | 780g ( 


Photo 13: 100mm F2 at f11, auto- 
exposure, ISO 100 film 
Zuiko Interchangeable Lens Group 


TELEPHOTO | ZUIKO 
ZUIKO MACRO _ 
AO 
ZUIKO 
[ZUKO 
ZUIKO 
ZUIKO 
[zuko 
u {ZUIKO _ 
SUPER [zuko 
TELEPHOTO | ZUIKO 
ZUIKO 
ZUIKO 
ZUIKO REFLEX 
ZUIKO 
ZUIKO 


85mm F2 
90mm F2 
100mm F2 
100mm F2.8 
135mm F2.8 
135mm F3.5 
180mm F2 
180mm F2.8 
200mm F4 

 250mmF2 * 
300mm F4.5 
350mm F2.8 * 
400mm F6.3 
500mm F8 
600mm F6.5 * 

1000mm F11 * 


26091 9.2) | 
550g ( 19.4) | 
5009 ( 17.6) | 
2359 (_ 8.3) | 
360g ( 12.7) | 80mm 
290g ( 10.2) | 73mm 
19009 ( 67.1) | 174mm 
700g ( 24.7) | 125mm 
5159 ( 18.2) | 127mm O 
[39009 (137.6) | 246mm | © (Slip-in type rear filter) 
[10209 ( 36.0) | 181mm © 
39009 (137.6) | 280mm | © (Slip-in type rear filter) 
1300g ( 45.9) | 256mm ) 
590g ( 20.8) | 97mm 
2800g ( 98.8) | 377mm | 
= _ [41509 (146.5) | 662mm | 
SPECIAL USE | ZUIKO MACRO 9° at highest mag | 170g( 6.0) | 46mm 
[ZUIKO MACRO 38mm F2. 9° at highest mag. | 170g( 6.0) | 46mm | 
ZUIKO 1:1 MACRO B0mmF4 | 9°athighestmag.| 170g( 60)| 3imm | E 
ZUIKO MACRO 135mm F4.5 187 320g (113) | 47mm | [ ji 


TELECONVERTER 2X-A @APPLICABLE LENSES: 100mm F2.8, 135mm F2.8, 135mm F3.5, 200mm F4, 100-200mm F5 
®@ OPTICAL CONSTRUCTION: 6—6 @ WEIGHT: 215g (7.6 oz.) @LENGTH: 48mm (1.9 in.) 
TELECONVERTER 1 4X-A @ APPLICABLE LENSES: 180mm F2, 250mm F2, 300mm F4.5, 350mm F2.8, 400mm F6.3 
@ OPTICAL CONSTRUCTION: 5—4 @ WEIGHT: 180g (6.3 oz.) @LENGTH: 23mm (1.4 in.) 


48mm | Del | 
Timm | i 

72mm 
48mm | 


21mm Slide-on 
32mm Slide-on 
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“... I spoke of the uselessness of art but 
added nothing truthful about its consola- 
tions. The solace of such work as I do with 
brain and heart lies in this — that only 
there, in the silences of the painter or 
writer can reality be reordered, reworked, 
and made to show its significant side. Our 
common actions in reality are simply the 
sackcloth covering which hides the cloth- 
of-gold — the meaning of the pattern. For 
us artists there waits the joyous compro- 
mise through art with all that wounded or 
defeated us in daily life; in this way, not to 
evade destiny, as the ordinary people try to 
do, but to fulfill it in its true potential — the 
imagination.” — Lawrence Durrell, Justine. 


Tuscon, Arizona, image for Westin Hotels. Image 
made with a 350mm F2.8, OM-4 on auto 
exposure. 


PF 


William Thompson 


Dr. Thompson obtained his undergraduate 
education at the University of California and a 
PhD from the University of Oregon. He presently 
is working as a professional photographer in 
Seattle, Washington. In July ’87 an article on 
the Kathmandu Valley will appear in National 
Geographic — his 5th assignment with the 
magazine. Dr. Thompson’s work can be seen in 
various Communications Arts, Art Annuals, 
Smithsonian, Time, Fortune, The Creative Black 
Book and so on. He has won numerous awards 
for his multi-image presentations including a 
lovely story about China. His commerical work is 
wide ranging, just returning from an ad 
campaign in Mexico for J. Walter Thompson’s 
Mexicana Airlines account. Dr. Thompson is 
presently writing a book on photography as well 
as preparing an exhibit of his “Landscapes of a 
Western Mind.” 
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Comments on the Architecture 
of the Imagination 


by William Thompson 


SeaTac International Airport. Photograph made to give a sense of the traffic and energy at this facility. OM-4, 
16mm fisheye. 


THE PROFESSIONAL 


Photography was an accident for me. It 
came after a rather circuitous odyssey. 
Academically trained in cultural anthropo- 
logy, I found myself as a painter (I would 
rather make cave paintings than study 
them), then a graphic designer (ultimately 
owning my own firm making cave paint- 
ings for business). Then an overwhelming 
commitment to mountain climbing took 
over my life to the point where I became 
the proprietor of a guide service in Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming. Ultimately, a PhD in 
communications was earned. Still search- 
ing, I taught college and became a depart- 
ment chairman of a communications 
program. This backdrop merged into a 
business as a communications consultant. 


Yangshou, China. A daylong ride down the Lei 
River. OM-2, 21mm F2.0. 


Then, at the age of 38, I was presented a 
remarkable opportunity to work for 
National Geographic. Assuredly, good 
fortune, or let us say fortune, plays as 
substantial a role in one’s life... . Thus, 
with only a smattering of black and white 
work behind me, which interprets as 
relatively minimal experience, I bought my 
first camera system (OM-2) and boarded a 
plane for Central America. Indeed, I had a 
lot to learn! 

However, my excitement to this novel 
form of visual articulation ultimately 
became my most important form of expres- 
sion. I was becoming a photographer. It 
was rather like winning a lottery at an age, 
and with the experience, which allows one 
to use a newly discovered resource with 
good taste. Perhaps the most crucial aspect 
of this profession, this emergence into 


Chongching, China. A quiet moment in a 
roadside restaurant. 85mm F2.0. 


image making, was the oppor- 
tunity to freely investigate the 
world which, up to this point, I 
only scrutinized intellectually. 
China, Southeast Asia, South America, the 
Himalayas, Tibet, Bhutan ... they had been 
dreams as an anthropologist, but unfortu- 
nately, my anthropology took place at home 
— in books and research papers. These 
illusions of travel now became realities. 
Now, 8 years later, a career has been 
constructed, “I are one” as it were. I contin- 
ue to travel the world. My most recent 
forays were in Nepal where I photographed 
the Himalayas and particularly Chomolun- 
gama (or Mt. Everest) from the air (the 
National Geographic and the Boston 
Museum of Science leased a specially 


The Lei River. OM-2, 21mm F2.0. 


outfitted Lear Jet from Sweden). Under a 
multinational agreement we flew over 
Everest for a period of a month to obtain 
unprecedented perspectives of these 
highest mountains in the world. It was an 
outstanding adventure in any sense of the 
word, only to be compounded by flying a 
Pilatus Porter with the door open up to 
28,000 feet for even a closer (and terribly 
exciting) view of Everest and its neighbors. 
This assignment was followed by a yak 
train expedition through Bhutan of 350 
miles, crossing copious passes above 
16,000. This trip was an engaging oppor- 
tunity to view a way of life still reasonably 
untouched by the quickly westernizing 


A wet day along the Yangtze River. 180mm F2.8. 


An old “bo-bo” 
warming by the 
morning sun in 
Coal Hill Park, 
Beijing. OM-2, 
135mm F2.8. 


world. Then it was to Thailand for a 


personal visual treatment of the men of the 
sea — the Moslem fishermen of the Gulf of 
Thailand. Subsequently, I was assigned to 
Costa Rica for a stint in the rain forest. 
Then it was back to the Kathmandu Valley 
to complete a story which is to appear in 
National Geographic in July ’87. Immedi- 
ately following this assignment I had occa- 
sion to survey the last of the endangered 
Southeast Asian Rhino — days of meander- 
ing through the grasslands of Chitwan 
National Park on the back of an elephant 
for an upcoming article in Smithsonian 
Magazine. 
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Image made during National Geographic 
Magazine assignment in southeast Alaska. 
THE WAY OM-4, 180mm F2.8. 


pore 
F4.5 w/1.4x-A, automatic exposure. 


It must be pointed out that my career of 
image making is far more than just journal- 
ism. My primary income resource is from 
the world of advertising — the visual world 
of the communications industry. As the 
power of images provides an essential 
medium for selling, advertising remains 
both an amusing and creative arena to 
explore photography AND make a living. It 
is the business of “making pictures” as 
opposed to simply “taking” pictures. While 
commerce and journalism contribute to my 
old age pension (and fill my needs for 
exploration and adventure), my most 
fundamental interest still lies in the ART of 
photography. 

The real excitement of making images is, 
for me, the exploration and experience of 
my intuition. It is one thing to articulate an 
art director’s “idea” (which I consider the 
“craft,” not the art, of the business); it is 
another to delve into the architecture of 
one’s own imagination. I prefer to exercise 
the right to create, to imagine, and to 
interpret the world in my own distinctive 
way. As Lawrence Durrell said, “... these 
things we do with heart and brain . . ” 

It is completely a different situation to 
find one’s way into the visual world with 
just “heart and brain.” For me, a tremen- 
dous enticement is to look through that 
tiny little hole in the back of a camera, and, 
from this 360 degree sphere of life that we 
exist in at any particular moment, make a 
comment that ultimately declares itself 
with meaning. This is not problem solving, 
it is the essential matter of intuition. This 
moment is a unique form of union between 
oneself and that physical world “out there.” 
It is this activity which I consider one of 
the most stimulating activities of the image 
making process. It is at this juncture, this 
exact moment, that man’s fascinating 
ability to distinguish one’s ideas, one’s 
feelings, in a manner that ultimately makes 
a difference comes into play. From my 
point of view, it is this “difference that 
makes a difference” which ultimately 
determines those images which somehow 
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Honolulu. Ad shot for Westin Hotels. OM-4, 300mm 


; 


Clothing shot for C’Anne. OM-4, 85mm F2.0. 


Ad shot for Kenworth Trucks. Sunrise in Santa Cruz in the Santa Cruz dump. OM-4, 18mm F3.5. 


endure as significant visual statements. 

There are those few who endure as 
artists; who somehow consistently create, 
who infuse with evocation, who depict with 
freshness, who SEE more clearly. The 
world has few of these extraordinary 
people — it is these people who make a 
“difference,” the magnitude of which is 
always obvious. 

All of us do not necessarily always make 
“the difference” in our images. Yet, the 
accessible camera is a form of exceptional 
“paintbrush.” These amazing machines 
have no minds, nor do they make visual 
decisions. Obviously, a camera cannot 
delineate between one view and another. 
Cameras do not see (and who wants them 


to). The camera is a wonderful tool, a tool 
which, despite the finest engineering, has 
no mind of its own, nor can it produce ONE 
idea. Form, structure, content, and complex- 
ity are all a matter of selection by the 
image maker. Cameras and films are 
simply the crucial paint, paintbrushes, and, 
for that matter, the canvas for the photo- 
grapher’s imagination. Thus, it is simple to 
appreciate that people, NOT cameras, 
make pictures. It has been left to the 
Robert Franks, Westons, Adams, Latigues, 
Haas’s, Avedons, Allards, and so very 
fortunately, each of us, to define the world 
through these instruments in a completely 
personal and unique way. From my point of 
view the photographic medium has given 


The final steel 


E tallest building 
west of the 


Mississippi. OM-4, 


| Se ee 277M F2.0. 


man an ingenious, and most importantly, an 
amusingly simple way to observe the 
architecture of his own imagination. 

For me, photography allows me to, in 
real time, play in a veritable visual feast. I 
can interpret, I can record, or I can simply 
use my camera as an excuse to stare (God 
gave us eyes and we should be allowed to 
use them). Reality is this continuously 
uncharted sea of undulating life that I feel 
must be looked at with abandon, and with- 
out a jaded heart. Each place, each nuance, 
each moment is new! No one has ever, nor 
can ever, see it all. It matters not what 
others think of my view. ... The fact is that 
none have ever seen it exactly as I have! 

There are times when I consider this 
exploration of my imagination to be as 
crucial as the exploration of my physical 
environment. That which is elemental to 
my drive to photograph is the feeling of 
being a contemporary pathfinder. And, as 
the world quickly shrinks under the evolu- 
tion towards modern existence, these very 
changes provide a new playground for the 
visual mind. Changes which are no less 
amusing, exciting, refreshing, fearful, or 
beautiful than they were a hundred or a 
thousand years ago are constantly available 
to us. Mankind stuns one with unending 
variety. What makes such a voyage stimu- 
lating for me is the uncertainty as to where 
the architecture of my imagination ends, 
and the “reality” begins! Such is art! 

For example, two years ago I traveled 
extensively in China. Today, it is as textu- 
rally unique as it was in the 12th century 
and terribly different from 24 months ago. 
Such textures of man and earth will forever 
leave me in awe.... And, for some 
unknown reason, I am driven to peruse it. 
With camera as sextant, a bit of courage, 
and an abundance of film... I leave to 
stagger on new beaches and into new 
dominions. 


Made for Westin Hotels, Hawaii. OM-4, 180mm 
FZO; 


placement on the 


f 


Kenworth product image. 18mm 
F335. 


High steel. 180mm F2.0. 


One of a series of “Landscapes of a Western Mind 
OM-1, 200mm F4.0. 


Another “Landscapes of a Western Mind.” OM-4, 18mm F3.5. 


THE WAY 
OF 
THE PROFESSIONAL 


The equipment that I use is Olympus. I 
began with a Pen FT (which I will never 
forgive myself for selling). The first OM-1, 
due to the system’s size and weight, was 
the early choice in comparison to the 
competition. My tools have been Olympus 
since then. For assignments around the 
world, when there are no assistants to 
carry things, weight and space are the 
decisive factors. The tiny Olympus lenses 
take little space; my shoulders do not cry 
at the end of a day of walking in the jungles 
of Costa Rica or the dry deserts of Tibet 
(or the beaches of Thailand). Also, for any 
given weight to carry, I can take with me a 
greater variety of lenses than with other 
systems (or a bigger lunch). Yet, these are 
only physical measurements. Indeed, the 
real reason that I love Olympus is that not 
only does it not burden me but it has the 
“feel” of freedom. 

In terms of function I find that the 
metering system on the OM-4 is virtually 
the most important single element. While 
shooting aerials of Mt. Everest at exceed- 
ingly high altitudes, the exact and accurate 
spot meter allowed me to make unerringly 
exposure choices for this most difficult 
light situation. 

Unlike many of my peers, quite often I 
simply slip the lever to auto and trust the 
camera (and that is a lot of trust when 
large amounts of money are riding on the 
outcome such as in an advertising location 
shoot). This metering mode allows me to 
make images “in the moment.” That is to 
say, what I bring to the ballgame, i.e., 
awareness, interpretation, etc., is not 
annoyed by having to make time-wasting 
decisions about exposure. The result is 
that few images are improperly exposed on 
roll after roll of film — and, critically, I have 
my picture. The automatic function has 
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Deep in the bottom of a lead mine on 
assignment for Smithsonian Magazine. 
OM-4, 85mm F2.0. 


Spn 


another, fabulous virtue — the ability to 
monitor long exposures with remarkable 
sensitivity. Again, the camera is simply 
shifted to automatic and the bracketing 
dialed in with the compensation adjust- 
ment. When I need the relief from calcula- 
tions, the OM’s allow my creative mind to 
be employed determining content rather 
than computation. 

One could go on. The absolutely terrific 
21mm F2.0 or the 180mm F2.0 (this lens 
has become such an important contributor 
to my image making that I actually hand 
carried it day in and day out on a recent 
350-mile walk through the Bhutanese 
Himalayas AND it is one of my primary 
fashion lenses) or the 24mm shift lens, or 
the amazingly quiet and vibrationless 
motor drives, or... These are pieces of 
equipment without which I simply could 
not function professionally. They leave me 
free to do my business, to explore my 


National Geogra 


Costa Rican shipping facility on assignment for 
phic Magazine. OM-2, 300mm F4.5. 


if \ 


Commercial image for airlines. OM-4, 100mm F2.0 shot on automatic. 


creativity and to make a living. As journal- 
ism allows me adventure, commercial 
photography allows me the opportunity to 
design. Again, exactly the same equipment 
accompanies me to the studio, or on 
location. 

It is clear to all of us that equipment is 
and must be purely the servant of ideas, 
talent and vision. As mentioned earlier, 
equipment does not make or take pictures 
... people do. At the same time, excellence 
and functionality in our tools is critical to 
both our work and our freedom to “explore 
our imagination.” Needless to say, there is 
no perfect anything, but from this photo- 
grapher’s perspective it would be acutely 
perplexing to imagine working without the 
outstanding designs of Mr. Maitani and 
Olympus! 

“.. For us artists there waits the joyous 
compromise through art... to fulfill it in its 
true potential — the imagination.” 


Take full advantage of the OM-4’s 


Multi-Spot Metering System 


Attractive Close-Up Photography 


Now our dreams are expanding into the 
cosmos but we should not forget the charm 
of the “micro-cosmos” beneath our feet. 
Close-up photography is the rediscovery of 
the beauty of the micro-cosmos (Photo 1). 


=" 
Photo 1 With 38mm F2.8 Macro, at f5.6, 
automatic exposure, magnification approx. 2X. 


We are moved even by a flower garden in 
a park. Our mind is then caught by one of 
the flowers. Some of us will shift attention 
to another beautiful flower. But once we 
know the charm of close-up, we are no lon- 
ger satisfied to merely look at flowers. Our 
mind and eyes go into more and more de- 
tails of the specific flower. The mystery in 
the flower is enhanced through the aid of a 
camera lens. Our heart is completely 
haunted by the mystery and charm (Photos 
2,:3, 4, 5,6, 7). 

Some people may hesitate because they 
believe “close-up photography is very diffi- 
cult,” but this is not the reality. Close-up 
photography is almost the same as regular 
photography, though there are indeed sev- 
eral minor differences. Let me first explain 
them. 


What Does 
“Magnification” Mean? 
The most basic factor in close-up photo- 
graphy is “magnification.” The term “mag- 
nification” refers to a ratio in size between 
the subject and the image on film. For 
example, a 0.5X magnification means that 
the image on film is half life size. If the 
magnification is 1X, the subject and the im- 
age on film are identical in size (Photo 4). 
In regular photography, we need not 
worry about magnification. At most, the 


by Kazuto Kihara 


the market as a “close-up lens.” It is the least 
expensive and simplest close-up equipment. 


magnifications in regular photography are 
around 0.1X when photographing a man’s 
face over the entire picture frame. Larger 
magnifications are not possible because the 
lens focusing ring does not turn 
farther. In close-up photography, 
far larger magnifications are 
involved. 


Equipment for 
Higher Magnifi- 
cations 

There are mainly two methods 
for giving larger magnifications: 

© Moving the lens closer to 
the subject. In this method, you 
attach a convex lens over the 


master lens like a magnifying 
glass. Such a lens is available on 


Photo 4 With 80mm F4 Macro, 
at 5.6, automatic exposure, magnifi- at f8, automatic exposure, 
cation approx. 1/3X. magnification approx. 1X. 


Photo 7 With 20mm F2 Macro, 
Bellows and T32 Flash, at f8, 
automatic flash, approx. 10X. 


Photo 5 With 80mm F4 Macro, 
at f5.6, automatic exposure, 
magnification approx. 1.5X. 


Photo 6 With 38mm F2.8 Macro, 
Bellows and T32 Flash, at f8, auto- 
matic flash, +2/3 compensation, 
magnification approx. 5X. 
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Photo 8 With 38mm F2.8 Macro, Bellows and T28 
Flash, at f8, automatic flash, approx. 1.5X. 


| Photo 9 With 50mm F1.4 Standard, at f8, auto- 
matic exposure. 


2 Extending the distance between the 
lens and the film plane. With a regular lens, 
the lens extension is limited by the focus- 
ing helicoid ring mechanism. Then, the 
extension may be extended farther by an 
extension tube or bellows. Photos 9 and 10 
portray a cactus flower in a hothouse. A 
50mm F1.4 standard lens was used at its 
closest focusing distance in Photo 9. 
Though it clearly shows the cactus in a pot, 
the beautiful flower is not conspicuous be- 
cause it is too small. Then, I used a 38mm 
lens specifically designed for macrophoto- 
graphy in combination with a bellows to 
photograph it over the entire picture frame 
(Photo 10). The magnification here is ap- 


W, > 
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Photo 10 With 38mm F2.8 Macro, Bellows at f4, 
automatic exposure, magnification approx. 1.5X. 


proximately 2X. As I wanted to photograph 
it in the soft available light inside the hot- 
house, I firmly fixed the bellows unit on a 
tripod to prevent camera blur. The bellows 
is ideal equipment for such a super-close- 
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up photograph but I advise you to use elec- 
tronic flash because camera blur is more 
likely with larger magnifications. Since the 
Olympus OM-2 S/P and OM-4 cameras 
incorporate the “off-the-film” Light Measur- 
ing auto-flash system, high-magnification 
pictures with the bellows may be taken by 
automatic exposure control. 

For more casual close-up photography, 
I recommend a macro lens. In Method ©, 
I mentioned the lens extension. A larger 
helicoid extension will give larger magnifi- 
cations. A regular lens, however, may give 
lower optical performance at a short focus- 
ing distance because of various optical 
“aberrations.” That is why a lens helicoid 
focusing ring has its own limit in exten- 
sion. If you get your finger closer to your 
eyes, you cannot see it clearly within a 
certain distance. The same is true of a 
lens. A macro lens is designed to give 
optimal performance at closer distances 
than can be covered by a regular lens. 


Photo 11 With 135mm F4.5 Macro, at f4, automatic 
exposure. 


Olympus has marketed seven macro 
lenses including 135mm, 90mm, 50mm, 
20mm, 38mm and 80mm focal lengths. The 
first three lenses can focus up to infinity 
like a regular lens and down to a 0.5X 
magnification close-up (the 135mm F4.5 
Macro lens requires an extension tube and 
focuses down to 0.43X). The second group, 
80mm, 38mm and 20mm, are specifically 
designed for large-magnification close-ups. 
The 80mm F4 lens also uses an extension 
tube like the 135mm lens and is chiefly de- 
signed for magnifications of 1 or 2X. The 
38mm F2.8 and 20mm F2 lenses are de- 
signed for the bellows to give magnifica- 
tion ranges of 2.3 — 6.7X and 5.3 — 13.6X, 
respectively. 

What applications does each of these 
lenses have? The 80mm, 38mm and 20mm 
may be selected according to their magnifi- 
cations. Then, what are the differences in 
application among the 135mm, 90mm and 
50mm Macro lenses? Here, you should 
know the two premises in selecting lenses. 

D When the same magnification is 
required, the longer the focal length, the 
larger the extension. 


2) When the same magnification is 
required, the longer the focal length, the 
longer the distance from the lens to the 
subject. 

Judging from these two premises, the 
clues to selection are as follows: For a sub- 
ject like an insect or small animal that 
moves fast so that you cannot come close 
to it, the 135mm or 90mm telephoto macro 
lens may be better. For a still-life subject 
like a flower or for a hand-held photograph 
with a large magnification, the 50mm lens 
may be better. 


Basic Techniques in 
Close-Up Photography 


In close-up photography the depth of 
field is far shallower than in regular photo- 
graphy. In regular photography, the depth 
of field differences are in units of centi- 
meters. In close-up photography the depth 
of field differences are in millimeters. The 
larger the magnification, the shallower the 
depth of field. Here, you may have great 
difficulty in focusing. You have to take 
maximum care in focusing and preventing 
camera blur because a shift of only one 
millimeter may produce an out-of-focus 
picture. A close-up photograph not only 
enlarges the subject but expands the tech- 
nical drawbacks. 


To Take More Beautiful 
Pictures 


In order to take pictures as beautiful as 
possible, lighting techniques should be 
fully considered as in regular photography. 
Photos 12 and 13 depict the same yellow 
hibiscus. Photo 12 was taken in the normal 
follow lighted situation. The picture has 
strength because the colors and patterns 
are clear but the flower lacks grace. Photo 
13 was backlighted. The same flower 
comes out very differently. As the flower is 
photographed by transmitted light, the 
beautiful colors of the flower give a fantas- 
tic atmosphere. Thus, it is very important 
to select the lighting according to your 
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Photo 12 With 90mm F2 Macro, at f8, automatic exposure, 
+2/3 compensation. 


l 


Photo 14 With 90mm F2 Macro, at f8, automatic exposure. 


Photo 15 With 90mm F2 Macro, at f2.8, automatic exposure. 


photographic purpose. It is necessary to 
compensate the exposure toward overex- 
posure when photographing a subject with 
a highly reflective color such as yellow. In 
Photos 12 and 13, I used an exposure com- 
pensation of +2/3. 

Now, let us analyze Photos 14 and 15. 
The flower is again the hibiscus, this time 
before full bloom. Photo 14 was follow light 
like Photo 12 but the light seemed to be too 
strong for a flower before full bloom. I 
blocked the direct sunlight with my body to 
put the flower into the shade. As a result, 
the light was softened to give a gentle 
touch to the flower (Photo 15). 


Photo 13 With 90mm F2 Macro, at f5.6, automatic exposure, _ 
+2/3 compensation. 


When photographing a flower, it is nec- 
essary to determine the ideal picture-taking 
direction so as to depict it as beautifully as 
possible while also considering its shape, 
size and colors. Photo 16 of a lily was taken 
from the side with the 90mm Macro lens. 
Photo 17 of a blue daisy was meanwhile 
taken from directly above with the 50mm 
Macro lens. As I stopped the lens aperture 
down very small, at fll and f8, respectively, 
the details of petals, stamens and pistils are 
very clear. Photo 17 is, however, not good 
because the small aperture of f8 gives a 
sharp background that detracts from the 
subject because the picture was taken from 
directly above. Then, I opened the lens 
aperture up to f2.8 in Photo 18. The 
shallow depth of field thanks to the fast 
macro lens makes the two subject flowers 
float above the background to give a 
beautiful close-up picture, I think. 


Photo 16 With 90mm F2 Macro, at f11, automatic 
exposure. 


ia = 
Photo 17 With 50mm F2 Macro, at f8, automatic 
exposure. 


Photo 18 With 50mm F2 Macro, at f2.8, automat 


exposure, 
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Take full advantage of the OM-4’s%@ Multi-Spot Metering System 


I took Photo 19 of an odamaki flower from 
as low as possible because it is a very tiny 
flower measuring only 20cm. I lay down on 
the ground to shoot from below in order to 
emphasize the beauty of the flower as in 
Photo 20. You may be surprised how the 
pictures differ with slight changes in 
picture-taking positions. 

Photo 21 of a red hibiscus flower was 
taken from a horizontal framing position. 
The normal holding position of a camera 
that we use gives such horizontal framing 
and thus assures stable picture-taking. In 
‘some cases, however, a vertically framed 
picture is better than a horizontally framed 
picture. I thought the vertical frame was 
better than the horizontal frame for the red 
hibiscus. Photo 22 better depicts the beauty 
of the flower. As the disposition of the sub- 
ject in the rectangular 24 X 36mm format 
of 35mm film is very important, the photo- 
grapher’s personal ability largely depends 
upon framing. 


Photo 19 With 50mm F2 Macro, at f2.8, automatic exposure. 


Using New Products 
from Olympus 


Now, let me introduce several new prod- 
ucts from Olympus for macrophotography. 

The 90mm F2 Macro lens was one that 
I waited for for a long time. The fast lens 
speed of F2 despite its telephoto focal 
length is especially remarkable. I expect 
this lens to solve the problem of out-of- 
focus images in the background that has 
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Photo 20 With 50mm F2 Macro, at f2.8, automatic exposure. 
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Photo 21 With 50mm F2 Macro, at £2. 8, automatic exposure. 


Photo 22 With 50mm F2 Macro, at f2.8, automatic exposure. Ez 
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Photo 23 With 90mm F2 Macro, at f4, automatic 
exposure. 


been one big drawback for earlier macro 
lenses. Photos 23, 24, 25 and 26 were all 
taken with the 90mm Macro lens. Photos 
23 and 24 were both backlighted. I utilized 
the sharp focus and good color rendition of 
the lens in Photo 23 while making the best 
of the attractive out-of-focus images of the 
fast lens in Photo 24. 


~ 
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Photo 24 With 90mm F2 Macro, at f2, automatic 


exposure, +1/3 compensation. 


exposure. 


A focal length of 90mm or so can give a 
long working distance that is adequate to 
photograph insects as in Photos 25 and 26 
without scaring them. Photo 25 was taken 
in strong summer sunlight when the sun 
was nearly at the zenith. I chose a low 
angle to depict the red zinnia as a red 
carpet out of focus and released the shutter 
at the best opportunity of the movement of 
the grasshopper on the flower. Photo 26 
was taken in the early morning rain. I was 
not afraid of missing the butterfly because 
it would not move fast at low temperature. 
Instead, I was afraid of camera blur be- 
cause the weak light forced me to use the 
slow shutter speed of 1/15 sec. at full lens 
aperture. I therefore used a tripod and took 
maximum care in the shutter release. 

The outstanding new product in my view 
is the Full-Synchro Flash F280. It synchro- 
nizes at all shutter speeds with the OM-4Ti* 
camera. You may take striking new photo- 
graphs because electronic flash may 
always be used irrespective of the shutter 
speed. Photo 27 of a bee flying over the 
highland flower was taken by automatic 
flash exposure with the OM-4Ti camera 
and F280 flash unit used as fill-in flash. It 
was extremely easy because I only had to 
wait for a bee to come to the flower and to 
set the camera/flash on a tripod, without 
thinking of the complex exposure calcula- 
tion. Photo 28 was taken by available light 
by setting the exposure to the highlight of 
the background. In this picture, the flower 
and the dragonfly in the foreground came 
out underexposed. Then, I used the F280 
flash. I spot-metered the highlight of the 


*OM-AT in North America 


Photo 25 With 90mm F2 Macro, at f5.6, automatic 


Photo 26 With 90mm F2 Macro, at f2, automatic exposure. 


background with the OM-4Ti, memorized 
the data and then fired the flash in Photo 
29. The shadowed flower and dragonfly in 
Photo 28 came out correctly exposed. 
Photo 30 is one example of full flash 
synchronization of the system. I set the 
camera at manual exposure control to 
photograph the sunflower in the strongest 
summer light. I here used a 24mm wide- 
angle lens. I spot-metered the blue summer 


sky, giving a “correct” exposure of 1/500 sec. 


at f8. I then set the lens aperture at f16, for 
two stops underexposure, because I wanted 
to emphasize the strong summer sunlight 
by underexposing the blue sky. Meanwhile, 
as I, of course, wanted to correctly expose 
the sunflower, I set the flash unit with an 
extension cord close to the flower in order 
to expose it at 1/500 sec. at f16. The flash 
output seemed a little too weak for this pur- 
pose so I intensified the power by attaching 
a convex lens over the flash head. As a 
result, the picture came out fully matching 
my photographic intention. 

Try close-up photogaphy. I am sure you 
will soon find much joy in it. 


i x eS BN 
Photo 30 With 24mm F2 and F280 flash, at f11 and 1/500 sec., Super FP flash. 


Photo 27 With 90mm F2 Macro and F280 
Flash, at f2.8 Super FP flash. 


P2 
Photo 28 With 90mm F2 Macro, at f2, automatic 


exposure (approx. 1/250 sec.). 
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Photo 29 With 90mm F2 Ma 
at f2, Super FP flash. 
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Greenland 
a Photographic Paradise 


by Michael Bülck 


Midnight sun over Jakobshavn — 11:30 p.m. in July. (OM-4 + 200mm F4, Kodachrome 64) 


My interest in photography started 5 
years ago, when I received an Olympus 
OM-2N camera from my parents. Since 
then my interest in photography has 
increased considerably. Today I have two 
Olympus OM-4 bodies with lenses from 
24mm wide-angle to 400mm super-tele, 
and a complete macro set. 

I left Denmark in 1984 to work at Sond- 
restrom Fjord, which is situated on the 
west coast of Greenland. Sondrestrom 
Fjord is a United States Air Force Base and 
is also the center for civilian air traffic to 
and from Greenland. It is located near a 
very long fjord (170 km) after which it is 


named. Sondrestrom has little precipitation. 


Temperatures during winter reach -50°C, 
and during summer +20°C. In these 
extreme conditions my Olympus System 
has always functioned as required. Batter- 


ies run down quickly in the cold, but I 
solved this problem by using the Olympus 
battery holder. 

A visitor to Greenland is fascinated by 
the greatness, the hardness, the wide open 
spaces, the silence, the fascinating wildlife 
and flora. In Greenland you may see per- 
haps 4,000 different kinds of vegetation. 
There are not as many species of animals. 
In the area of Sondrestrom Fjord are seen 
musk oxen, caribou, foxes, hares, ptarmi- 
gan, falcons, and geese. As I have always 
been interested in nature it was like being 
in paradise. Sondrestrom Fjord is very dark 
from November to February, for which rea- 
son my “season” was from March to October. 

There are only approximately 50 km of 
roads around Sondrestrom Fjord, so it is 
not possible to travel far by car. Many of 
my photographic expeditions were carried 


| Three musk oxen and a Arctic cotton-grass 


+ young calf, only a few l x ’ x ` (Eriophorum 
weeks old, during the Re ThS at fs sceuchzeri) in backlight. 
autumm. (OM-4 + Oe, a (em (OM-4 -+ telescopic 
400mm F6.3, f8 1/125 iA 4 nef auto tube 65-116 + 


sec., Kodachrome 64. 
iy The camera was 


135mm F4.5 Macro, 
Kodachrome 64) 
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200mm F4, Kodachrome 64) 


out by hiking. Very often I spent several 
days in the mountains, and slept in a little 
tent at night. I had to carry everything I 
needed, food, sleeping bag, tent, etc., in my 
rucksack so there was only limited space 
(and weight) available for photo equipment. 
Olympus equipment is another reason why 
I became an “Olympus Fan” 

Very often I have been the hunted as 
many times I have had dramatic meetings 
with Greenland musk oxen. 

From 1962 through 1965, as an experi- 
ment, 27 musk oxen were moved from the 
east coast of Greenland to the west coast 
near Sondrestrom where favorable living 
conditions prevailed. A government survey 
during the summer of 1985 revealed that 
there are now more than 1,100 animals. 

The musk ox is related to both the sheep 
and the ox. 

Normally the musk ox avoids humans, 
however, a single animal or a herd will 
attack to protect calves. More than once 
one or more musk oxen were close on the 
heels of me and my OM-4! These events 
gave zest to my life. 

It was on one of my hikes that I met the 
little fox puppy and his family. I was fol- 
lowing a herd of musk oxen a few kilome- 
ters from my camp when I suddenly heard 
whimpering from between the rocks. The 
sound came from 3 fox puppies playing 
outside their cave. The parents had left the 
puppies to get some food. The puppies dis- 
appeared down into their safe cave. I sat 
down and waited. Some minutes later one 
of the puppies became curious and peeped 


mounted on a tripod.) 


Jakobshavn ice fjord. In the bottom of the fjord you find the world’s most 
productive glacier, which moves an average of approximately 3.36 km per 
year and produces approximately 14 km? of ice per year. (OM-2N + 


f8 1/500 sec., Kodachrome 64) 


up from the cave. It looked at me for a few 
seconds and then disappeared again, but I 
had the luck to capture the instant with my 
camera. Then I decided to leave the cave 
and the inhabitants alone. 

A situation like this requires quick and 
dependable equipment. 

I spent 3 weeks during the summer of 
1986 traveling around the Island with a 
friend. We flew to Umanak in North 
Greenland. From there we traveled by ship 
down the west coast of Greenland, visited 
all the small villages and towns on the 
coast and ended in Juliannehab in southern 
Greenland. 

Greenland is very different from 
Denmark. It is a great experience to travel 
around this beautiful country, where people 


Holsteinsborg church — What to do when t: 
small? Of course cut a piece out of the building, move it, construct a new, 


bigger middle section and reassemble the building! (OM-4 + 200mm F4, 


if 
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he church has become too 


are so helpful and kind. 

I prefer Jakobshavn, near one of the 
world’s most productive glaciers. It was 
unbelievable to see icebergs the size of an 
apartment house with 3 floors drifting in 
the fjord close to the town. 

The picture in the lefthand page was 
taken in Jakobshavn at 11:30 pm in July. In 
order to bring the mountains in the dis- 
tance closer I used my OM-4 camera witha 
200mm tele-lens. I left the exposure to the 
average-light measurement of the OM-4 in 
order to get the town in the foreground to 
appear in silhouette. 

I have returned to Denmark, but I will 
always remember all the great experiences 
I had. Maybe I and my Olympus equipment 
will return some day. 


A fox puppy in his den. 
(OM-4 + 100mm F2, f4 1/250 sec. Kodachrome 64) 


Rainbow bee-eater with dragonfly. 
350mm F2.8 plus 1.4x-A teleconverter. 


Clifford and Dawn Frith 

Have photographed over much of the world, 
including America, Europe, Africa, Indian & 
Pacific Oceans, Asia, Russia, China and 
Australasia. Their pictures appear in 
innumerable books and magazines throughout 


the world. They have written several non- 
photographic books. 


Books illustrated by their work are: 

1983 Australian Tropical Rainforest Life 

1985 Australian Tropical Birds 

1985 Daintree — Where Rainforest Meets Reef 
1987 Australian Tropical Reptiles and Frogs 
1987 Australian Tropical Butterflies 

1987 Hinchinbrook Island — Australia’s Largest 
Island National Park 


Black-necked stork nest-building, photographed from a tree- 
top hide. 350mm F2.8. 
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Natural Beauty and Olympus 


Camera Systems 


by Clifford and Dawn Frith 
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We are academic zoologists now sup- 
porting our personal long-term studies of 
tropical rain forest birds as full-time 
freelance wildlife and wilderness photo- 
graphers and writers. Our expertise with 
both animals and Olympus camera systems 
has enabled us to become leading natural 
history photographers in Australasia. 

We are both of English origin, and we 
met each other 15 years ago on the magni- 
ficent and unspoilt elevated coral island of 
Aldabra Atoll, isolated in the Indian Ocean 
between the Seychelles and the east coast 
of Africa. Clifford was employed there for a 
year to study birds for the Royal Society of 
London, after four years as staff ornitholo- 
gist at the British Museum of Natural 
History in London. Dawn was sent to 
Aldabra for a year to monitor and study 
insect populations about the island, having 
obtained her Doctor of Philosophy degree 
in zoology at the University of London. 
After we had spent our year on Aldabra, 
and a subsequent year of writing our 
scientific results in England, we went to 
live in southern Thailand to study man- 
grove ecology, birds, snakes and frogs, for 
four years. We have published more than 
70 scientific contributions in various fields 
of zoology. As we had hopes of becoming 
self-employed as zoological photographers 
and writers after our work in Thailand we 
spent our time there teaching ourselves 
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Buff-breasted paradise kingfisher. 65-200mm F4 zoom 
from hide with flashes. 


serious photographic techniques with a 
view to a future as professionals. 

We decided to settle in tropical Australia 
at the completion of our work in Asia as we 
are most interested in the long-term study 
of the 18 members of the bowerbird family, 
which are confined to New Guinea and 
Australia. For the past nine years we have 
intensively studied, and photographed, the 
life histories of four bowerbird species, 
whilst making a living as natural history 
photographers and authors, and for the 
past three years we have published and 
marketed our own books. We feel we are 
best able to help other people appreciate 
the need for preserving nature as photo- 
graphers of natural beauty. It is unreason- 
able to expect people to wish to preserve 
and protect things they are unaware of or 
have not seen the beauty of. Providing 
images of these natural things can, thus, be 
an active conservation measure. Our 
photographic ideal is to present high 
quality photographs of natural beauty 
accompanied by scientifically accurate but 
readable text stemming from our biological 
backgrounds. Very often our knowledge of 
animal biology and behavior enables us to 
obtain photographs difficult to obtain by 
less specialized photographers. We do not, 
however, confine ourselves to natural histo- 
ry, but also photograph people and places, 
architecture and even industrial subjects. 
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Two examples of an understanding of 
animal behavior to obtain a picture are 
those of the bee-eater and paradise king- 
fisher. For such shots it is necessary to be 
able to predict the presence of the bird on a 
particular and suitable perch, a situation 
only likely near the bird’s nest containing 
young in need of feeding. A photographic 
hide was erected several days prior to 
taking pictures in order to allow the birds a 
familiarity with it. Artificial flash heads 
were then put in place to get the birds used 
to them, before replacing them with the 


Herbert River ringtail possum. 
50mm F3.5 Macro with flashes. 


Displaying Emperor of 
Germany bird of 
paradise. 65-200mm 
F4 zoom with flashes. 


1, 


kangaroo in fig tree. $ 
350mm F2.8 plus 


real thing when photography commences. 
Backgrounds are an important considera- 
tion. In the case of the bee-eater natural 
light was adequate, and a shallow depth of 
field ensured a soft, pleasing backdrop 
without distractions. The photograph of 
the paradise kingfisher was only available, 
however, on the dark rain forest floor 
where flash must be used and a close 
background is necessary to avoid it being 
recorded as too black on the film due to 
flash “drop off.” In the case of the male 
Emperor of Germany bird of paradise in 


Resting dingo. 350mm F2.8 plus 1.4x-A teleconverter. 


Pre-harvest sugarcane fire. 50mm F1.4. 
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display, however, flash “drop off” was 
deliberately incorporated so that the black 
background might add impact to the shot 
and, in the case of this particular picture, 
provide a uniform dark area above the bird 
to place the book title over when printed on 
the front cover. 

Our work with Olympus camera and 
flash systems commenced in 1981, with 
OM-2N bodies and a limited range of Zuiko 
lenses. For the past two years we have 
exclusively used OM-4 camera bodies and 
an extensive range of Zuiko lenses from 
21mm to the 350mm F2.8. We find the 
OM-4 exceptionally well suited to natural 
history photography. It is small and light 
with a quiet shutter making both hiking 
and photographing nervous animals easier. 
The spot metering exposure system is 
absolutely ideal for long lens work on 
animals in the wild. Good examples of this 
application are the accompanying pictures 
of Goodfellow’s tree kangaroo photo- 
graphed in New Guinea, and the dingo 
photographed in tropical Australia; both of 
these being spot metered through the 
350mm F2.8 plus 1.4x-A teleconverter. The 
frill-necked lizard in display was spot- 
metered through the 50mm Macro lens. 

A further considerable advantage provid- 
ed by the Olympus OM System is the OTF 
dedicated flash. This sophisticated flash 
exposure monitoring system enables 
diverse lighting techniques to be employed 
with extremely accurate exposure control. 
The photograph of the Herbert River 
ringtail possum demonstrates this. The 
possum was located by spotlight in the rain 
forest of tropical Queensland, Australia, 
and was then approached and, with the 
help of two assistants, illuminated by three 
T32 flash heads connected to the OM-4 via 
auto cords and multiconnector. 

When the auto exposure facility of the 
OM-4 is utilized, as opposed to the spot 
meter mode, correct exposures are ob- 
tained even under most unusual situations. 
The sugarcane fire picture clearly illus- 
trates this — taken as an opportunistic 
“grab shot” as we drove past a just ignited 
sugar crop. The pandanus palm at sunset 
was taken with the 300mm F4.5 telephoto 
lens under similar conditions, but with the 
use of a tripod. 

We use the Olympus macro lens and 
flash equipment a great deal for smaller 
animal and plant life. A combination of 
excellent macro lenses, associated exten- 
sion facilities, and accurate OTF flash 
exposure enables us to obtain the consider- 
able depth of field often required with ease, 
and yet with the convenience of mobility 
this kind of work demands. The blue- 
tongue skink picture is a perfect example 
of the ability of the system to produce great 
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Blue-tongue skink threat display. 50mm F3.5 Macro with flashes. 
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Gold-tipped bottlebrush in 
flower. 50mm F3.5 Macro. 
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Calling red-eyed tree 
frog. 50mm F3.5 Macro 
with flashes. 
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Emu portrait. 65- 
200mm F4 zoom. 


Hatchling frill-necked 
lizard. 50mm F3.5 Macro 
with flashes. 


Pandanus palm and sunset. 
300mm F4.5. 


Adult frill-necked lizard in 
threat display. 50mm F3.5 
, Macro. 


depth of field for subjects requiring it. The 
perched male red-eyed tree frog demon- 
strates the mobility of the macro flash 
system, as this picture was obtained during 
a rain shower by crawling beneath pool- 
side rain forest undergrowth at night. 

We use zoom lenses for several specific 
types of application. The most frequent of 
these is photography of birds at their nest 
from a photographic hide or blind, such as 
the paradise kingfisher picture. Under 
these circumstances the zoom facility 
provides for instant and invaluable changes 
in composition of subject matter within the 
picture frame. This is all-important in this 
kind of work as a second bird may sudden- 
ly perch by the subject bird but just out of 
the viewfinder frame. The new arrival is 
brought into shot by simply sliding the lens 
barrel away from the camera until both 
birds are visible, and the valuable family 
picture is obtained without the subjects be- 
ing aware of any camera or lens movement. 

Whilst on the subject of photography 
from a hide or blind we should note a 
couple of other great advantages of some 
Olympus features we find very helpful. The 
350mm F2.8 lens is invaluable to us for 
this kind of wildlife work. Its remarkable 
speed makes it perfect for photographing 
water and sea birds with available light 
during almost all hours of daylight. The 
fact that it accepts the 1.4x-A teleconverter 
whilst retaining its exceptional quality and 
a highly respectable speed makes it very 
versatile, as its focal length can be quietly 
and quickly changed from 350 to 490mm 
without visible movement from the outside 
of the hide. In addition, the format can be 
very easily altered from horizontal to 
vertical by a rapid single adjustment of the 
lens tripod mount, again not visible to the 
subject animal no matter how close it is to 
the hide. Finally, the viewfinder illumina- 
tion button enables us to instantly read 
shutter speed and spot meter readings 
through the eyepiece no matter how dark 


the hide interior, an important provision for 


work with the camera in the dark. 

For wildlife that cannot be stalked and is 
too nervous to accept a hide, we may use a 
camera on tripod with motor drive, and fire 
the shutter automatically; the motor drive 
winding film on without visible movement 
to disturb the subject animal. Both avail- 
able light or dedicated OTF flash exposure 
systems enable this kind of work to be 
performed without fear of significant 
exposure problems. 

We intend our future photography to be 
for larger format book projects dealing 
with the ecology of particular locations, or 
with particular animal groups. We want our 
work to improve in the direction of 
illustrating ecological and behavioral 
relationships. 
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feces Exploring the Wilds with Olympus 


CORNE 


The author working in a tidepool in South- 
ern California. The strange object hanging 
from the neck is one of my first underwater 
housings. 
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by J. David Denning 
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Photomicrograph image of an 
Actinolite Shist rock thin section. 1% 
Photographed in crossed ; 
polarized lighting. Magnification, 
X60, color balanced tungsten light, 
1/125 sec. I've equipped my micro- 5⁄7" 
scope with the lenses from an old 
pair of polarizing sunglasses; one # 
lens goes on the light source and “= 
the other goes between my eye 4 
(or the camera) and the micro- a 
scope eyepiece. Í 


Pelagic cormorant on nest, Queen Charlotte Many field biologists can trace their 
Islands, Canada. 300mm, f5.6, 1/250 sec. careers back to humble beginnings of 
childhood rambles around a backwoods 
swamp, local fish pond, or other natural 
environment. There is a lure of exploration 
in the natural world — it is packed full of 
curious creatures that can capture the 
imagination and interest of the individual 
for a lifetime. As children, my brother and I 
wandered at low tide along the edge of San 
Francisco Bay, looking at all of the fascinat- 
ing life we could find on and under the 
rocks. We discovered many strange crea- 
tures, but perhaps the most fascinating or- 
ganism was the sea slug or nudibranch. 

“Nudibranch” means “naked gills.” These 
relatives of ordinary snails have no shell to 
protect their delicate bodies from fish and 
other predators. To survive, they rely 
instead on defenses provided by obnoxious 
chemicals or stinging cells held in their 
bodies (and which they often acquire by 
eating other animals that employ these 
same defenses). To advertise their distaste- 
ful qualities, many species display striking 
colors as a warning signal to any possible 
predator. 

My photography is always influenced by 
an interest in living things cultured since 
these days of childhood explorations, and 
much of my work involves life in the sea. 
Nudibranchs are still a favorite subject — 
the two species shown in these images are 
among the most beautiful sea creatures to 
be found along the coasts of North 

Sunset with great blue heron, America. But throughout the oceans of the 

Bahia San Quintin, Mexico. World there are hundreds of species of 

300mm, f8, 1/15 sec., natural light these “butterflies of the sea” as well as 
No filters. thousands of other species of living things 
x that interact to form the complex and 
fascinating food webs of our planet. It is 
the quest of a biological photographer to 
portray these life-forms in a sensitive and 
artistic way — creating images that will 
give people a better understanding and 
appreciation for the intricate natural world 
around them. 

Making a good photographic image of a 
living organism usually involves solving 
certain problems. In this sense photogra- 
phy is a bit like science or mathematics. 
Often, solutions to photographic problems 
are not found through new and more 
expensive equipment but through creative 
applications of what you have and what 
you can devise on the spot. An enjoyable 
part of the photographic process is work- 
ing on these problems; trying to fulfill my 
own ideals about how an image should 
look or trying to capture an unusual life 
process that may defy photographic 
portrayal. 

To photographically explore the world of 
Ean s living things, I use a host of different tools: 
microscopes, underwater housings, special 
lighting devices and telephoto lenses, to 
name a few. But the really critical factor is 
an interest in the subject, a desire to learn 
more about it, and a desire to communicate 
one’s interest to others. Most of the tools I 
use are simply devices that allow me to 
meet living organisms in their natural 
environments and to create photographic 
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Tufted puffin, Queen Charlotte Islands, Canada. 300mm, f5.6 1/250 sec. 


Brown pelican, Sea of Cortez, Mexico. 
< 300mm, f5.6, 1/125 sec. 


Fog, San Felipe Desert, Baja California, 
Mexico. 100mm, f11, 1/15 sec. 


Detail of the surface of a green 
sea urchin. Automatic TTL flash 
with OM-2 on special macro 
stand. Microscope lens. 
Magnification, 10X. 


Desmids. Photomicrography. Dark field. Magnification 110X. OM-2 
with TTL flash. Exposure control adjusted for 2/3 stop underexposure. 


images while they continue with their life 
processes. 

The essence of all good photography is 
lighting — the master photographer con- 
trols light to best advantage. In the case of 
nature and scenic photography, the photo- 
grapher seeks those magic combinations of 
natural light and composition that only 
rarely occur. Sometimes it is a matter of 
being in the right place at the right time, 
others, waiting many hours while clouds 
move or the sunset gains a certain hue. 

Natural light is only occasionally 
appropriate for photographing living 
things. If an organism is large, doesn’t 
move much, and is out on the surface of 
the land during daylight hours — then you 
can probably photograph it in natural light. 
However, for the other 95 percent of all 
living organisms, photography with artifi- 
cial light is the answer. 

My own work began with studio lights 
and microscope lights, but these could not 
be carried into a tidepool at night. The 
solution was an electronic flash. Eventually, 
flash became an essential consideration in 
my approach to all situations. However, 
there was one major problem — every new 
setup with flash required standardization. 
Even then, a high percentage of images 
were incorrectly exposed. 

A tremendously exciting advance came 
in 1975 with the introduction by Olympus 
of TTL automatic flash, controlled by 
monitoring light at the film plane of the 
OM-2 camera. This innovation revolutio- 
nized biological photography because it 
eliminated the need to restrict flash photo- 
graphy to a few special standardized 
applications. Utilizing the OM-2 camera 
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body and any of the matched electronic 
flash units made by Olympus, I can now 
get accurate exposures with virtually any 
lens system, under almost any conditions. 

For example, photomicrography is 
greatly simplified through TTL automatic 
flash. The OM-2 or OM-4 camera is mount- 
ed on a stand above the microscope. Tubes 
made of black cardboard can be used to 
exclude extraneous light. These can be 
taped to an extension tube mounted on the 
camera, or a bellows attachment can be 
used between the camera and microscope. 
Using a special viewing screen such as the 
1-12, the image through the camera is near- 
ly as good as the one seen directly through 
the microscope eyepiece. 

A normal microscope light source is 
used to illuminate your subjects but a TTL 
electronic flash (such as the Olympus T-32 
flash unit) will be used to make the photo- 
graphic exposure. How do you get the flash 
lighting into the optical light pathway? 
Simply place a thin plate of clear glass 
between the tungsten light source and the 
microscope, arranged at a 45 degree angle 
to the path of light. A remote, camera-to- 
flash TTL cord will allow you to position 
the flash so that its light will reflect off of 
the glass plate into the microscope light 
pathway. Now you can observe the subject 
in the camera viewfinder right up to the 
very instant you expose the photograph. 
You can constantly check focus and you 
can follow a moving organism as you work. 
Four of the photographic images on these 
pages were created with this simple photo- 
micrography system. 

When a variety of lighting techniques is 
used in biological photography there is 


A cockscomb nudibranch. 4 times life size. Aquarium photograph on the background 
where it was found, a brown alga. Two flash units, OM-2, 50mm Macro, F16. 


often a need to override the camera’s 
automatic exposure system for precise 
exposure control. I frequently use one 
dramatic technique that isolates the subject 
by concentrating light on it, leaving the 
background generally dark. It is a simple 
matter to adjust the exposure compensa- 
tion dial to -2/3 stops, -1 1/3 stops, or 
whatever is needed to compensate for the 
dominance of dark areas in the scene. The 
OM-2 or OM-4 circuitry adjusts the expo- 
sure automatically, whether using natural 
light or the TTL electronic flash. 

I began using Olympus cameras for the 
power and convenience of the automatic 
TTL flash, but since that time I have been 
constantly impressed with how Olympus 
keeps developing new innovations. In my 
view, Olympus has contributed far more to 
the demanding fields of biological and 
scientific photography than any other 
manufacturer. 

For example, the Olympus lens system 
for close-up and photomacrography allows 
me to work with any small subject in any 
size range down to the microscope level. 
Using the 135mm Macro on the automatic 
extension tube I can make a detailed photo- 
graph of a dragonfly from a distance that 
won't disturb it. I can even photograph the 
dragonfly while it is flying! Looking down 
at the surface of a pond lily, I may find a 
group of tiny mites — each barely 2mm in 
length. Switching lenses to the Zuiko 
20mm Macro or 38mm Macro, I can photo- 
graph a single mite or a small group as 
they go about the business of life. All this 
work can be done with a hand-held camera 
while viewing the subject at full lens aper- 
ture. To get sufficient depth of field, I can 


select f16 or f22, and utilize an Olympus 
flash unit with automatic TTL exposure. 

The Olympus macro flash unit is espe- 
cially suitable for biological photography 
because it frees the hands to work with the 
camera and the subject (in the example 
above, the pond lily may need to be turned 
just slightly — something I wouldn't be able 
to do if both hands are occupied with the 
camera and flash units). The flash heads of 
the macro flash have built-in modeling 
lights. This is a tremendous aid to photo- 
graphing insects or seashore animals at 
night or any low-light situation. You see 
exactly the lighting you will get from the 
flash. It takes much of the guesswork out 
of macro flash, and improves the chances 
for dramatic lighting. 

We have only scratched the surface of 
what can be accomplished in the fields of 
scientific and biological photography. At 
least two million different species of 
organisms live on earth today. It’s a great 
challenge to the photographic community 
to explore this heritage — to sensitively 
portray the host of living things that share 
our planet. Photography will continue to be 
a valuable aid for discovering new things 
about living species and an essential 
method to communicate the beautiful and 
fascinating aspects of life we have yet to 
discover. With my bag of versatile Olympus 
equipment, I’m ready to go exploring! 


U.W. Housing 
w/T Power 
Control 
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Crab larva. 
Photomicrography 
using dark field 
technique with 
colored f 
background. 
Magnification 20X. 
OM-2 with TTL 
Telson (tail segments) of a shrimp larva. Dark field lighting flash. 
technique on special photomacrography stand using a blue 
transparent background. OM-2 with TTL. Magnification 20X. 
Microscope lens. 


Underwater Housing 
with OM-4 Camera 


Diatoms. Photomicrography. Nomarski contrast 
optics. Magnification 180X. OM-2 with TTL flash. 
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A two-spotted large mouth at the entrance to its burrow in 20 meters of water 
near Cabo San Lucas, Mexico. OM-2 in Ikelite housing. 50mm Macro, f11. 
Electronic flash. 


Larval flatfish. 
Photomacrography, 
dark field techni- 
que. 50mm lens on 
bellows with 
extension tubes. 
Magnification 4X. 
Flash, f11. 


The Spanish shawl nudibranch (Flabellinopsis iodinea) 
photographed in a Southern California tidepool. OM-2 in 
homemade waterproof housing. Flash, f16. 
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Kimoto challenging one of the hardest climbing 
routes in Japan on Tanigawa Dake for the first 
time after losing all of his toes on both feet due 
to frostbite. From this day he determined to 


resume his climbing career. 


Satoshi Kimoto 


1956 Born in Oita Prefecture, Japan. 

1975 Became attracted to mountains and 
started climbing. 

1979 Joined the Sangaku Doshi Kai, one of 
Japan’s leading climbing clubs. 

1980 Chosen as a Japanese representative for 
the first rock climbing exchange session 
(B.M.C & J.M.A.) in Britain. Also climbed 
in the European Alps. 

1982 Participated in an international rock 
climbing competition in the Soviet Union. 

1983 Reached the 8,000m level on Mt. Everest 
without oxygen. 

1984 First ascent of the cliff to the left of Angel 
Fall. 

1985 Climbed Mt. McKinley (America). Climbed 
the Southeast Ridge of Mt. Everest; 
suffered frostbite and lost all of his toes. 

1986 Climbed Mt. Kenya and Kilimanjaro. 


A lovely wildflower on Kilimanjaro. 
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An Indomitable 
Rock Climber and the XA 


An Interview with Satoshi Kimoto 


Last year, two young Japanese made 
their way to the two highest mountains in 
Africa, Mt. Kenya and Kilimanjaro. For one 
of them, Satoshi Kimoto, it was his first 
overseas expedition since losing all the 
toes on both feet due to frostbite. 

After Kimoto returned to Japan, he 
dropped in to Olympus headquarters and 
quietly laid his photographs of Africa’s 
wildlands, taken with the XA, on the table. 
He said that since his 1983 expedition to 
Mt. Everest, he has never gone to the 
mountains without his XA. 

He put it this way. 

“When I am hanging from rock at an 
angle of 60° to 80°, the only camera I can 
use is the XA. This is because I can press 
the shutter with my right hand while hang- 
ing onto a handhold with the left. When I’m 
rock climbing, I can’t let go off the rock with 
both hands at once.” 

Kimoto is 31 this year. Normally he 
works at an office cleaning company in 
Tokyo, but when he goes to the mountains 
he becomes one of Japan's leading hard 
free rock climbers. 

Kimoto is noted for having participated 
in the first rock climbing exchange session 
(B.M.C. & J.M.A.) in Britain in 1980 and in 
an international rock climbing competition 
in the Soviet Union in 1982. In 1983 he at- 
tempted Mt. Everest without oxygen, reach- 


Kimoto heading for the summit of Kilimanjaro. He succeeded in this first overseas expedition following his frostbite 


ing the 8,000m level. Shortly thereafter he 
attempted Nanga Parbat in Pakistan and 
climbed in the European Alps. In 1984, he 
did the first ascent of Angel Fall in Vene- 
zuela, and in 1985 climbed Mt. McKinley 
and the Southeast Ridge of Mt. Everest. 

On each of those expeditions, his XA 
was in his pocket. No matter what the alti- 
tude, no matter how severe the cold, the 
XA recorded the grandeur of the moun- 
tains just as he saw it. 

It was in October 1985 that tragedy 
struck Kimoto. During the filming of the 
“Naomi Uemura Story,” Kimoto played the 
role of Uemura on the climb of Mt. Everest, 
which was beyond the ability of the regular 
film cast. On the descent from the summit, 
the cameraman became too exhausted to 
continue when his oxygen ran out. Kimoto 
volunteered to remain with the cameraman 
during a forced bivouac near the South 
Summit well above 8,500m. During the 
night Kimoto’s oxygen ran out too, and all 
of his toes on both feet were frostbitten. 
After his return to Japan they were 
amputated. 

“My friends who came to see me in the 
hospital told me that it’s a pity but you'll 
have to give up climbing. I wondered 
whether it were really true.” 

However, 5 months after the surgery 
there was Kimoto standing at the base of 


Tanigawa Dake, with its reputation as one 
of the most difficult mountains in Japan. 
Before Tanigawa he did a winter ascent of 
Kashima Yari in the Ushiro Tateyama 
range of Japan’s Northern Alps. Then he 
climbed Tanigawa by the notoriously diffi- 
cult Ichinokura Sawa route. A mere 7 
months after his surgery he was able to 
resume class 6 rock climbing. 

“It still hurts when I kick my front 
crampon points into an ice wall. It is a bit 
annoying at times but it’s not enough to 
keep me out of the mountains. 

“My love for nature was what originally 
attracted me to the mountains. Since I was 
born in Kyushu (the southernmost of 
Japan’s four main islands), at first it excited 
me just to look at snowy mountains. At the 
beginning I was really thrilled by the 
scenery. I did a good deal of rock climbing, 
but what I liked even better were the plants 
and animals encountered on the way to the 
mountains.” Kimoto’s photographs do, 
indeed, show small animals, flowers and 
trees as much as the mountains them- 
selves. 

“Light conditions are always changing in 
the mountains. When you add the fact that 
you have to grab picture opportunities un- 
der stressful conditions, you really come to 
appreciate the XA. On both Mt. Kenya and 
Kilimanjaro terrible spindrift covered both 
my body and the camera with snow. Fortu- 
nately neither of them were the least bit 
bothered by it. It really helped to have the 
XA choosing its own aperture so I could 
concentrate on composition. I am thinking 
of making the water-resistant Olympus 
AF-1* my next camera.” 

In spite of the difficulty of carrying a 
camera on a rock face, it appears that 
Kimoto will keep on exploring nature and 
photographing it with his XA. We wish this 
indomitable explorer well in his battle 
against adversity. 
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Mt. Kenya. In this first conquest of a snow-capped peak following his frostbite, Kimoto regained his confidence 
as a climber. 


“Infinity in North America 


Mt. Everest. On 
this climb with 
the television 
crew Kimoto was 
forced into an 
unexpected 
bivouac. 


Kimoto always carries his 
Olympus XA camera on his climbs. 


Kimoto exploring the remote wilderness near Angel 
Fall with the television crew. 


On the summit of Mt. Everest. 


INTERNATIONAL 
COLOR SLIDE 
0 


Judges in Tokyo make 
their final selections 
(from left: S. Maeda, 
Y. Maitani, F. Matsuda). 


The Olympus VisionAge 
86 International 

Color Slide Photo Contest 
Grand Prix Selection 


With the aim of providing a medium for 
camera lovers around the world to share 
their favorite pictures, promoting an ex- 
change of ideas among the world’s photo 
lovers, and in general contributing to the 
growth of photographic values and aware- 
ness, in 1986 VisionAge newly organized 
an International Photo Contest. The judg- 
ing of the Contest was completed on 


<Grand Prix> Halo at Pik Leningrad : Robert Lamprecht (West Germany) 
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December 5 in Japan, and the final judging 
and selection of award winners was com- 
pleted in the U.S.A. on December 25. 

A total of 4,111 entries was submitted. 
Many really stunning photos were entered 
from all over the world and from amateurs 
and professionals alike. In fact, the judges 
were amazed by the high level of technical 
mastery shown. 


The Contest was divided into three sec- 
tions, on the themes of 1. People, 2. The 
Beauty of Light, and 3. The World of Ma- 
crophotography. The Grand Prix winning 
photograph was by Robert Lamprecht of 
West Germany. In addition were selected 
three Special Award Winners, 20 Contest 
Winners and 100 Merit Awards. 

The selected photographs will be pub- 
lished in a VisionAge Special Issue. 

The ’86 Photo Contest proved so suc- 
cessful, we have decided to continue the 
tradition this year with an ’87 Photo Con- 
test. We would like to warmly encourage all 
our readers to join in the excitement, and 
send us their latest — and most accom- 
plished — work on the Contest themes. 
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<Special Recognition Awards> Evening: Richard Lee (Malaysia) 
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FLOWER SHOW 


The famous photojournalist Dennis Stock has published a new 

Ow collection of photographs. 
S fn Several years ago Stock became enchanted by Claude Monet's 
- gardens, and since then has immersed himself deeply in the 

world of flowers. This collection is the result. Stock has 

gone beyond the previous concept of “flower” to portray the 
universe created by flowers as seen through Stock’s penetrat- 
ing eyes. Not only are the coloring and composition superb, 
but Stock has shown extraordinary ability at capturing the 
physiological aspects of exflowers’ lives. This is a gor- 

geous edition that no connoisseur would want to miss. 


©1986 Magnus 

Edizioni SPA, Udine 
Printed and bound in 
Italy by Grafiche Lema- 
Maniago/Pordenone 
Size: 282mm X 405mm, 
114 pages 
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py SERENGETI — Africa’s Animal Kingdom 


The noted nature photographer Mitsuaki Iwago spent the period 
1982 to 1984 photographing wild animals in Africa’s Serengeti, 
resulting in this collection. This 13,250km? plateau in northern 

Tanzania is the scene of a vast expanse of nature in which the 

animal is king. Iwago’s unique photographs constitute a 
powerful argument for nature protection and coexistence 
with the animals. He has captured many crucial moments 
on film including the great annual migration of wildebeests 
and the struggle for survival. This collection is highly 
recommended to laymen as well as photographers. 


SERENGETI: 

© 1984 Mitsuaki lwago 
Published by Asahi 
Shimbun Publishing 
Company, Tsukiji, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo 

104, Japan 

Size: 255 x 372, 

92 pages 
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EXPERT ADVICE CORNER 


Fumio Matsuda’s “Advice on Anything 
and Everything” Series (1) 


) 


The author, Fumio Matsuda. 


To begin with... 


I was born with a passion for photo- 
graphy. And though it never stopped being 
a passion, it also became the way I make 
my living. 

Even so, I’m not your average photogra- 
pher. You might say I’m “a pro with the 
heart of an amateur.” When it comes to 
cameras and taking pictures, there isn’t one 
area I’m not crazy about. Nor are there 
many I haven't tried. From in-depth re- 
search into how a camera actually works, 
to taking my own photographs and giving 
exhibitions, to serving as head instructor of 
a photography school and guiding practice 
sessions for amateurs, to writing a regular 
column, “How to Take Good Pictures,” in 
Olympus Photography magazine for the past 
25 years, photography has given me a gold 
mine of chances to perfect my art. 

Now, this column, “Advice on Anything 
and Everything,” gives me the perfect 
opportunity to put my background into 
practice. I hope you'll have as much fun 
reading it as I do writing it. 


Even a bad shot can hit 
the bull’s-eye. All you 
need is a shotgun. 


In general, there are two ways of going 
about photography which depends on per- 
fect timing: waiting to capture just the right 
moment, and picking it out of a number of 
shots taken in quick succession. Most top 
photographers today rely on the latter, or 
“shotgun” method, on the assumption that 
the shot they are looking for will turn up 
among the others. I feel this is a perfectly 
legitimate assumption, not just the ratio- 
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nale of a lousy photographer wasting film. 
What’s more, the shotgun method works 
even when the problem is not one of tim- 
ing, for instance, in exposure or focus. I 
firmly believe shooting a large number of 
photographs helps compensate for a wide 
range of technical problems. 

At the same time, depending too much 
on the shotgun method has it drawbacks. 
Anyone can pick the best picture out of a 
lineup. The important thing is understand- 
ing why the washouts turned out that way, 
and what you could have done to make 
them better. Too much shooting at random 
tends to dull your ability to respond to 
spur-of-the-moment opportunities. The 
true pro is the one who can hit the bull’s- 
eye with a rifle, but I believe the shotgun 
method is a good way of getting there. 


Learn to see pictures 


the way your lens and 
film do. 


increase with the number of pictures taken. 


The chances of capturing an expression like this 


Ideally, when you aim your camera, you 
should be able to visualize what your pho- 
tograph will look like. And while it often 
takes years of hard work to do this, it’s one 
of the most valuable assets of any real pro. 

I sometimes joke about “the shot that’s a 
masterpiece ... until you develop the film.” 
In other words, no matter how breathtaking 
a picture is in your head, it’s not worth 
anything until you develop it. That’s why 
it's important to know how it will turn out 
the minute you take it. You can do this with 
Polaroid and other similar cameras, but 
most don’t offer that luxury. 

“When you aim your camera, see like the 
lens.” The viewfinder on an SLR camera is 
a very valuable aid, but even it has its prob- 
lems. In your spare time, familiarize your- 
self with your lens angle of view and other 
factors which influence picture composi- 
tion. And be sure to keep that information 
in mind while you’re shooting. 

The same goes for your film. Especially 
shots taken under difficult lighting condi- 
tins often show up differently in a print 
than they did with the naked eye. Unless 
you know your film, you won't be able to 
get what you want out of it. And that’s 
something you should know before you 
start shooting. 


This sunset looks better here than it did to the 
naked eye. The foreground is silhouetted, thanks 
to the effect of the film. 
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Pro's Corner 


~ Learning About Life Through 
Photography Fusing 
Experience and Imagination 


by Trix Rosen 


Trix Rosen is a freelance photographer specializing in photojournalism and innovative lighting techniques. 
She has received numerous awards for her work and published several books, including Strong and Sexy: The New 


Body Beautiful (Delilah, 1983), which she authored and photographed. From 1979-1985 Ms. Rosen photographed feature 


stories for “News 4 NY” and “Live at Five” for WNBC-TV News, New York. In 1985 she traveled with guerrilla leaders in the 
Philippines, documenting her experiences in a book, The Words Unspoken. Ms. Rosen lives in New York City. 


My ambition to become an artist and 
photojournalist has been indelibly forged 
with a personal vision, supporting the 
value and beauty of human life. 

My social consciousness was shaped 
during the ’60s civil rights movement, 
when as a teenager, I joined hands with 
almost one million people in Washington, 
D.C., and heard Dr. Martin Luther King 
proclaim, “I have a dream.” 

In school I studied fine arts — painting, 
drawing and film, but in the working world 
it was necessary to use my art as a trade — 
commercially, if I wanted to maintain my 
studio and eat. My earliest jobs were with 
publishing companies, leading to freelance 
illustration of book jackets and record 
covers. At one point, when jobs were 
scarce, I answered an ad for a photogra- 
pher. With the help of friends, I quickly 
learned the basics and soon was doing 
portraits of authors, TV, movie and record- 
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Gladys Portugese, professional bodybuilder (neon and electric flash) (OM-2 35mm F2.8) 


ing personalities and many other charac- 
ters that passed through my studio. 

In the ’70s, my participation in the 
women’s liberation movement was boldly 
echoed in the imagery I was photographing 
— tough girl gangs and self-reliant, active 
women, redefining the norm of typical 
female roles. 

I always photographed strong women, 
and looked to my circle of friends for 
inspiration. These girls dared to be differ- 
ent, and I called my photo portraits “rebel 
heroines.” 

This led to the publication in 1983 of a 
book, Strong and Sexy: The New Body Beauti- 
ful, containing eight photo-essays about 
women body-builders. I photographed the 
women at gyms, during workouts, at com- 
petitions and in my studio. The physicality 
of a healthy, muscular body radiates a 
sense of determination and beauty. 
Muscles are also a metaphor for mental 


strength and achievement: you visualize 
what you want to look like, your ideal of 
proportion and muscularity and then create 
that form. 

This was the early days of women 
working out in male gyms, and competing 
in what was “men only” body-building 
competitions. It was also a challenge to 
photograph this new standard of amazon 
beauty. To light the form and to pick out 
the muscular definition, I combine as many 
as five separate electronic flashes with 
quartz lights and work for many hours with 
each model to find poses that create a 
graceful, feminine sculptural image. 

Pumping up was a daily reality for me, as 
I trained for five years in gyms, building 
muscle and endurance. I think being 
concerned about health is also a natural 
outgrowth of feminism, that being good to 
ourselves necessitates caring about the 
food we eat, the air we breathe and the 


Lydia Cheng, professional bodybuilder (OM-2 50mm lens 
F1.8) 
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aper and plastic tubing (OM-2 35mm lens F2.8) 
m ` 


Gladys Portugese, professional bodybuilder 
OM-2 50mm lens F1.8) 


survival of the world we live in. 

In my commercial photography I was 
ising women athletes in an advertising 
-ampaign for a computer manufacturer, 
with the theme “We Support Your Micro- 
-omputer Needs.” Shocking as the pictures 
were in 1983, women athletes have become 
top models as well, and it is not considered 
such an oddity now for a woman to display 

r muscular body. 

I also worked for WNBC-TV News — 
Live at Five and News 4 NY. I was using 

iy photography for news graphics and 
‘uring a transit strike I was asked to 
-ccompany and photograph a reporter on 

s walk to work. This “new” style of 

noto-stills became an instant hit, and we 
went on to do the “DIARY” for two years. It 
was tremendous fun, going around New 
York and reporting on all kinds of events, 
combining “real” people with superstars, 
and the reporters’ wit harmonized with the 
sometimes comedic tone of the stills. The 
reporter always photographed me, too, so I 
became a character in the story. It was 
again a challenge because I had to both 
light and photograph the situation and 
people while listening to the dialogue, and 

catch the action. There was no room for 
mistakes. Of the three to four rolls I would 
take, up to 35 frames would be used full- 
screen, for that evening’s broadcast. No 
possibility for a reshoot. I used my OM-2 
system with flash for fill, always having to 
consider the video light levels (for broad- 
cast quality) in the transfer from film. 

Eventually I went on to write and 
produce my own photo-essays combined 
with music for the air. When John Lennon 
was murdered in New York, I was at the 
scene, The Dakota, and photographed the 
people gathered outside, crying and 
holding flowers, and set the photos to his 
song “Imagine.” Within the context of elec- 
tronic journalism, still photos with music 
can capture the emotions, sometimes more 
sensitively than video. 


RB-67 180mm lens Phosphorescent 
paint, helium-neon laser scanning 


Mamiya RB-67 180mm lens 
Helium-neon layer blacklight 
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Pro's Corner 


Father Conrado Balweg, Commander of the CPLA, 
meeting AFP Chief of Staff Fidel Ramos at the first 


‘Ka Sandra,’ nine months pregnant, and waiting for her baby to be born in 
the rebel mountain camp. (35mm F2.8) 


I also had the opportunity to work with 
the latest state-of-the-art electronic graphic 
equipment, including the Quantel Paintbox 
(used to create graphics, colorize and paint 
photos), and the Vidafont Character Gener- 
ator. 

I met many creative people through NBC 
— including Matt Tanteri, a laser artist with 
whom I worked to develop innovative 
photographic lighting techniques, experi- 
menting with argon, krypton and helium- 
neon lasers, neon and combinations of 
electronic flash, phosphorescent paint, 
black light and time exposures. Combina- 
tions of light sources were used for defin- 
ing sculptural shapes, dimensions and 
lines. For example, the laser beam was 
used as a wave-form with the signal 
processed through scanning devices. We 
drew directly on the body with the laser, or 
deflected it through glass, ultra-reflective 
mirrors and fiber optics, resulting in a 
unique characteristic pattern. I used the 
intensity of the pure red monochromatic 
light source of the helium-neon gas as a 
color, also creating reflective lighting using 
a luminous phosphorescent paint. I contin- 
ued to use the muscular female form as an 
element, and photo sessions required the 
participation of many people and became a 
cooperative creative act. 
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cease-fire talks, Sept. 13, 1986. This was Fr. Balweg’s 
first trip out of his mountain territory in seven years. 


(100mm F2) 


For the second year of the advertising 
campaign for the computer manufacturer, I 
used neon and lasers for special effects to 
create a high-tech-looking “star network” as 
a promotional ad for their computer 
system. 

In 1985 I went to the Philippines to look 
at the economic and political structures 
that perpetuate poverty and hunger and to 
document the lives of the Filipino people I 
met. When I returned to the Philippines in 
1986, I spent four months with renegade 
rebel priest Fr. Conrado Balweg, chairman 
of the Cordillera People’s Liberation Army. 
I met “Ka Ambo” in a traditional Kalinga 
village, situated in the heartland of the 
Cordillera mountains. The Cordillera is a 
land of vivid contrasts, with its 400-year 
history of armed resistance and tribal wars, 
set within a landscape of snaking rivers, 
centuries-old rice terraces, pine trees and 
mountains covered with mist. For the tribal 
Igorot, this land is an intrinsic part of their 
life and culture, and they say that if they 
would lose their land they would die. When 
the policies of the Marcos dictatorship 
threatened the villages and ancestral burial 
grounds, the Igorot warriors joined with 
the New People’s Army to defend their 
families and their land. 

Understanding tribal traditions and 


culture became part of my daily expe- 
riences. Many nights were spent singing 
and dancing, sharing the closeness and 
harmonious spirit of the Cordillera family. 
The rebels (sons and daughters of the 
villagers) and the elders would chant the 
history of their tribe. My first night with Ka 
Ambo and the CPLA was spent in the tribal 
chiefs house, being questioned for many 
hours by a group of village elders about my 
personal motivations and about U.S. 
foreign policy in the Philippines and 
Nicaragua. 

I traveled through Kalinga, Mt. Province 
and Abra with the rebel army, photograph- 
ing a ten page “Eyewitness” story for Asia- 
week, and filing stories for the national 
newspapers. We walked for many days, 
from village to village. As the heavy rains 
fell, we would cover our heads with a plas- 
tic sheet, arm in arm, the soldier's M-16 
swinging next to my OM camera. I photo- 
graphed secret meetings between the 
CPLA and the military, which paved the 
way for the historic signing of the cease- 
fire agreement and peace reconciliation 
talks between the government, represented 
by President Aquino, and the CPLA and the 
tribal people. 

I traveled to Negros, stayed with the 
sugar workers and saw the devastating 


Rainbow over the Cordillera, was shot on the way 
T to the CPLA-Government peace talks, and | con- 
sidered it a prophetic symbol. (35mm F2.8) 


‘Ka Budong,’ 
CPLA guerrilla soldier. (50mm F1.8) 


results of colonialism — a one-crop export 
agriculture. The farmers I met had lost 
their land to the large hacienda owners, 
and as tenants were not allowed to grow 
subsistence crops. A major drop in the 
price of sugar in the world market left the 
impoverished farmer unemployed and his 
family starving, and I photographed mal- 
nourished and dying children in the hospi- 
tals, and the plight of the farmers and 
sugarcane workers. 

Camera equipment has to be as light as 
possible, because of the rigors of climbing 
mountains (sometimes sliding in the 
slippery mud), walking along the narrow 
stone paths of rice terraces and hiking for 
weeks at a time. I carried my OM-1 and 
OM-2 bodies (later substituting an OM-4 
tor the OM-2), 28mm, 35mm, 50mm and 
100mm lenses and a T32 flash, plus film, 
lots of batteries and a small tripod. The 
OM-4 spot metering is both quick and 
accurate — especially necessary for back- 
lighting and high-contrast situations. Navotas, Manila. The water surrounding 
Lenses for the OM System are also com- : è this squatter community is pink from 
pact as well as light, the heaviest being the chemical pollution. (28mm F2.8) 
100mm — F2 (but well worth carrying for 
the sharp portrait quality). The greatest 
danger to my equipment came from the 
fungus that appeared on my lenses due to 
the rainy season in the Cordillera and the 
intense dust from the roads and the sugar- 
cane fields of Negros. 

A challenge of heroic proportions is how 
I view both the subject and form of my 
photography, whether it is experimental or 
documentary. Taking risks, trusting my 
moral sensibilities, making conscious 
choices are personal decisions, often not 
financially rewarding. I believe it is possible 
to help create a healthier and more eco- 
nomically just world. It is a road that is 
filled with passion and pain, exploration 
and adventure. The artist loves to look 
through the lens and create while the 
journalist sees what is real. These photo- 
graphs represent the fusion of my imagina- 
tion and experiences. 
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Olympus Auto Eye II 
(1962) 
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The ZUIKO Story (7) 


— A History of Olympus Cameras — 


35mm Cameras with 
Big, Bright Lenses 


1962 saw the appearance of the im- 
proved Version II of the Auto Eye, Japan’s 
first 35mm auto exposure camera. The 
new version clearly reflects the designers’ 
efforts to create a camera with the instant 
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Olympus S (1962) 


readiness of an auto exposure camera, and 
operation so easy even a rank beginner can 
master it. Compared to Version I the design 
is also bolder and more attractive, but not 
quite enough to dispel the initial impres- 
sion of the Auto Eye being a complicated 
camera to use. 

In the same year the Olympus S also 
saw the light of day. It appealed to users 
dissatisfied with auto exposure cameras, 
who expected to be able to manually set 
shutter speeds and lens apertures as de- 
sired, and wanted the freedom to personal- 
ly evaluate the light conditions and decide 
on the most suitable exposure. A coupled 
exposure meter camera with a large aper- 
ture lens, it can probably best be classified 
among the later Olympus Auto camera 
models. In style, however, it is completely 
different from the Auto, with a body line far 
closer to the Auto Eye. 

As shown in the table, the specifications 
included a modified Gauss type G Zuiko 
42mm F1.8 lens with 7 elements in 5 
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Olympus SC (1964) 


Olympus 35LE (1965) 


groups, combined with a Copal 00 shutter, 
bright frame finder with built-in range- 
finder and automatic parallax correction. 
For its time, it was a truly deluxe camera 
with top-of-the line features. Despite this, it 
was in the nature of the selenium exposure 
meter that while it had a wide light accep- 
tance angle, it was limited to a narrow 
brightness range of from just EV6~17. 
Therefore as soon as the CdS type meter 
made its appearance, this new type was 
immediately adopted and the Olympus S 
became the Olympus SC. This was in 1964. 
lhe EV range was thus increased to EV3~ 
17, and a miniature HD type 1.3V mercury 
battery was fitted. 

The next year, in 1965, the Olympus 
SLE arrived on the scene. This was a pro- 
gram AE camera with a bright lens. For all 
these new models, however, it was still the 
era of the Olympus Pen. As far as the gen- 
eral public was concerned, “Olympus” was 
virtually synonymous with “Pen,” and 
Olympus full frame cameras had a very 
hard time gaining acceptance for this rea- 
son. This was a very trying period for the 
people at Olympus responsible for develop- 
ing the full frame camera line. That is why 
they put everything they had into making 
the 35LE a star performer. The body line 
adopted since the Auto Eye was further 
vamped up and a newly designed G Zuiko 
42mm F1.7 lens was incorporated. Added 
to this the LE featured a new Seiko ES 
electronic program shutter, cordless acces- 
sory shoe, flashmatic synchronization, an 
easy film loading system and a host of 
other new functions to complement the 
Olympus pride and joy, the bright frame 
finder with built-in rangefinder and auto- 
matic parallax correction. With all these 
outstanding features the 35LE was worthy 
to play a pioneering role in the camera his- 


Olympus 35LC (1967) 


tory of that time. 

In point of fact, however, while today 
most top quality shutters have gone elec- 
tronic and program exposure settings have 
become extremely popular, at the time of 
the 35LE aperture preferred auto expo- 
sures were still considered the mainstay. 
In accordance with a long tradition the 
shutter speed setting was connected with 
the function of arresting subject motion, 
and the lens aperture setting was respon- 
sible for determining the degree of blur- 
ring, or in other words the depth of field. 
In line with this reasoning the roles of 
shutter speed and aperture encompassed 
far more than simply attaining a suitable 
exposure value. Naturally this thinking is 
entirely correct, at least in theory. But, as 
we tried to explain, when it comes to the 
everyday business of shooting snapshots 
we really don’t worry about precise depth 
of field effects, etc. all that often. In fact, for 
the vast majority of pictures, leaving the 
shutter speed and aperture settings up to 
the camera is a far more sensible and con- 
venient way to go about things. That is 
what we tried to explain, but at the time 
our explanations fell on deaf ears. Another 
drawback was that with the program shut- 
ter the slowest possible shutter speed was 
1/15 sec., while with an aperture preferred 
exposure system ultra long exposures up 
to 30 sec. could be obtained. This last con- 
sideration was our downfall. It is not too 
much to say that the 35LE was defeated by 


Olympus S Main Features 


Lens: F1.8, f=42mm, 7 elements in 5 groups 
Shutter: Copal X B, 1-1/500 sec., built-in self 
timer, X synchronization 

ASA film speed range: 10~800 

Focusing: Double image coupled rangefinder 
Viewfinder: Golden bright frame type with 
automatic parallax adjustment, 0.5X image 
magnification, correct exposure indication on 
top of viewfield, zero method 

Exposure meter range: EV7 ~ 17 (ASA100) 
Dimensions and weight: 134 X 84 X 70mm, 
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Olympus 35SP (1969) 
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the phrase “You can shoot in candlelight: 

Whatever the case, in 1967 an updated 
version of the 35LE made its appearance. 
This was the 35LC. Apart from the diffe- 
rently shaped and positioned shutter re- 
lease and a few changes in the lens barrel 
design, it looks almost identical to the LE. 
However, as this is a manual camera with 
coupled exposure meter, the exposure is 
set by aligning the needle with the mark 
either in the viewfinder or in the little win- 
dow on the top of the camera, in the same 
way as with the SC. 

The only problem was that by about this 
time camera makers had at last succeeded 
in fitting through-the-lens exposure meters 
in 35mm Single Lens Reflex cameras, pav- 
ing the way for the inevitable disappear- 
ance of this kind of top quality coupled- 
exposure lens shutter camera from the 
market. 

Realizing the trend, the Olympus devel- 
opment team made a final grand effort to 
culminate the glorious tradition of 
Olympus bright lens, full size lens shutter 
cameras that started with the Olympus 35S 
in 1955, by combining both prevailing types 
of camera, manual and AE, in the Olympus 
35SP which went on sale in April 1969. In 
1973, a battery checker was added to make 
this the UC, which was to be the final 
Olympus camera model of this type. 

It is an invariable feature of cameras that 
as they become more sophisticated they 
also grow bigger. Then, at some point 
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Olympus 35UC (1973) 


along the line an important step is made in 
miniaturization. The history of cameras is 
marked by this repeating cycle. Thus the 
Auto of 1958 showed a big increase in size 
over the Olympus 35S of 1955, while the 
subsequent Ace and Auto Eye became 
somewhat smaller. Incidentally, the size of 
the LE and LC increased again. The LE di- 
mensions of 138 x 80.5 x 67mm were mo- 
dified by the slightly longer lens barrel in 
the LC, for a new depth of 69mm. The rea- 
son for the greater lens barrel sizes around 
this time was that the light sensor ele- 
ments for the exposure meters were built 
into them. 

In the case of the SP, compactness was a 
prime design consideration, with dimen- 
sions of only 129 xX 76 X 61mm, and 
weight also cut by some 100g. Further- 
more, while up to this time all cameras of 
this type had adopted an average light 
metering system that measured the entire 
viewfield evenly, the SP added a selective 
metering function that assured greater 
exposure accuracy. For all its compact size, 
the SP was a luxuriously conceived camera 
that packed plenty of punch. 

First, by aligning the A on the top of the 
shutter ring on the front of the lens barrel 
with the A on top of the aperture ring be- 
hind it, and lining up these two symbols 
with the indicator on the very front of the 
lens, the SP becomes a program AE ca- 
mera giving automatic average-metered ex- 
posures in a range between EV5.5 (1/15 
sec. at f1.7) and EV17 (1/250 sec. at £22). 

In this case, pressing the Spot Button locat- 
ed to the lower right of the viewfinder win- 
dow while releasing the shutter would 
assure automatic spot metered exposures. 
The spot meter function was designed for 
a light acceptance angle of about 6 degrees, 
covering the same picture area as the built- 
in rangefinder (the area in which you could 
see the double image). Depending on the 
photo situation this feature could be extre- 
mely effective. On the top of the finder 
viewfield was an EV (exposure value) 
scale, with an indicator needle to constantly 
show the subject brightness in terms of EV 
at the time. When the EV was low and the 
AE shutter speed dropped to slower than 
1/30 sec., the needle entered a special yel- 
low zone. When the needle entered the 
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yellow zone, it was a warning: Beware of 
camera shake! 

Rotating the two As on the top of the 
lens barrel away from the mark had the ef- 
fect of transforming the SP into a manual 
camera, with complete freedom to select 
the desired shutter speed and aperture 
with reference to the mark. The EV num- 
ber produced by the selection of speed and 
aperture values is indicated in the little 
window on the top of the shutter ring, giv- 
ing the photographer a chance to compare 
his EV selection with the EV setting indi- 
cated in the viewfinder. Spot metering 
works in the same way. As the two rings 
are aligned adjacent to each other and their 
scales are calibrated at the same intervals, 
rotating the two rings together leaves the 
EV number in the little window unchanged. 
In other words this functions as the Free 
Light Value System discussed previously. 

Undoubtedly, the 35SP must rank among 
the camera masterpieces that have an un- 
forgettable place in Olympus history. 


The Beginning of the 
Compact 35mm Lens 


Shutter Cameras 
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Olympus 35EC (1970) 


In the spring of 1970 the Olympus 35EC, 
nicknamed the “Elecon,” was born. Unlike 
the series of bright lens full frame cameras 
discussed in the previous section, this 
model marked the modernization of the 
Olympus compact line developed from the 
Olympus 35. It featured refreshingly bold, 
angular body lines with pleasingly rounded 
corners. Its remarkable compactness is 
shown by the 111 X 67 X 49mm dimen- 
sions, and the weight was only 410 grams. 
Of course in terms of lightness it cannot 
compare with today’s plastic body cameras. 


Olympus 35EC2 (1971) 


But when you open up the rear cover and 
look at the well finished diecast body con- 
struction of the matte painted film chamber 
with the shining film guide rail, you are 
moved by a sense of nostalgia to declare 
“Ah, this is a real camera!” 

The special feature of this camera is its 
exposure system. This involves the combi- 
nation of the Seiko ESF electronic program 
shutter specially developed for this camera, 
and an auto flashmatic mechanism that 
fires the flash automatically when the avail- 
able light is too dim to shoot the picture. 
When we think that the Kodak Disc Ca- 
mera announced at the 1982 PMA show 
features a similar mechanism, we realize 
that Olympus had been ten years in ad- 
vance of its time. Let’s explain that in a 
little more detail. 

After advancing the film with the Pen 
type rear winding wheel, visually estimat- 
ing and setting the focus and looking 
through the viewfinder, pressing the shut- 
ter release button will cause a yellow light 
to go on in the upper left of the viewfield 
frame. This serves as confirmation that the 
camera’s exposure mechanism is function- 
ing correctly. When the subject is reasona- 
bly bright, in other words at light values 
between EV17 and 8.5, pressing the shutter 
button down further immediately causes 
the lamp to go out, and operates the shut- 
ter release mechanism. The camera will 
then make a correct exposure for the sub- 
ject brightness. At EV17 the aperture is set 
at f13 and the shutter speed is 1/800 sec. 
At EV8 they are respectively f2.8 and 1/32 


Olympus 35EC Main Features 


Film size: 24 Xx 36mm 

Lens: F2.8 f=42mm, 5 elements in 4 groups 
Shutter: Seiko ESF electronic shutter, program 
type EE (4 sec. ~ 1/800 sec.), auto flashmatic 
Finder: Bright frame, 0.7X magnification, zone 
focus mark, yellow low shutter speed warning 
lamp, green flashmatic indicator lamp 

Film advance: Rear winding lever type with 
safety release lock 

Focusing: Zone focusing, revolving helicoid 
with 4 click stops 

Flash: Automatic switching when flash is 
attached 

Exposure meter: CdS 

Power source: Two 1.4V mercury batteries 
Auto exposure range: EV1 ~ 17 (4 secs. at 
f2.8 ~ 1/800 sec. at f13) 

Dimensions and weight: 111 X 67 X 49mm, 
410g 
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Olympus 35ECR (1972) 


sec. Within this EV range as the light gets 
dimmer both aperture and shutter speed 
change at the same rate, in a continuous, 
stepless progression to accommodate it. 
When the subject brightness drops below 
EV8, however, the aperture remains con- 
stant at {2.8 and the shutter speed alone 
slows down to provide the extra light need- 
ed. The slowest possible shutter speed of 4 
seconds is set at EV1. At these slow shut- 
ter speeds even the most experienced pho- 
tographer runs the risk of camera shake, 
so a warning indicator is necessary. For 
that reason in dim light the yellow lamp 
does not go out when the shutter release is 
pressed down further. In this case it is wise 
to take your finger off the shutter button 
for the moment and find some way to se- 
cure the camera firmly before taking the 
shot. Or, if the shot won't wait, at least to 
take the best available precautions against 
camera shake before making the exposure. 
During such dim light exposures the yel- 
low light goes out at the same time the 
exposure is finished, so the photographer 
knows to keep the release button pressed 
down until that time to avoid shake. The 
boundary between whether the yellow light 
goes out or stays on is EV8.5, and this also 
delimits the effective range of the auto 
flashmatic mechanism. In other words, if a 
bulb flash unit or an electronic flash is fit- 
ted into the camera accessory shoe, the 
Guide Number set and the flash readied for 
action, at subject brightness less than EV8.5 
the flash mechanism automatically goes 
nto action and a correct flash exposure is 
made. When the flash is fitted and pre- 
pared in this way, the yellow lamp in the 
ipper left of the viewfinder goes out imme- 
liately and a green lamp in the upper right 
f the finder lights up in its place to indi- 
‘ate that a flash shot will be taken. Of 
course, even if the bulb flash unit or elec- 
tronic flash is attached and charged, with 
shots brighter than EV8.5 they will not go 
ff, and the green lamp will not light up. 
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“Flashmatic” is a system in which during 
flash photography the lens aperture is 
coupled with the movement of the focusing 
lens in such a way that focusing on the 
subject automatically sets the proper lens 
aperture for a correct flash exposure. This 
system was incorporated into the Olympus 
35EC along with a further mechanism to 
activate it automatically depending on the 
subject brightness. That is why the EC sys- 
tem was called “Auto Flashmatic.” About a 
year after its first appearance the EC be- 
came the EC2. This was because a battery 
charge warning shutter release lock was 
added. When a CdS exposure meter is 
adopted and an electronic shutter used, the 
batteries become the camera’s life source. 
Many times people failed to realize the 
batteries had been exhausted and mis- 
takenly thought the camera had broken 
down in some way. This in turn led to mis- 
guided attempts to fix the camera. This is 
why a battery charge warning device be- 
came necessary. 

In 1972 there was a further addition, the 
ECR. The main change was the addition of 
a coupled rangefinder function by strong 
demand from overseas markets. The new 
camera featured a built-in coupled double 
image type rangefinder and a bright frame 
viewfinder. The light sensor element was 
transferred from the viewfinder section in 
the EC, to the front of the lens barrel in the 
ECR. 

In 1974 the Olympus 35ED went on sale, 
replacing the EC, EC2 and ECR models. At 
114 X 71 X 51mm the body was slightly 
larger, although the weight remained vir- 
tually unchanged. A lever was adopted for 
the film advance, and the new camera also 
featured a self-timer. This was the last ca- 
mera in its line. 

With the ED the auto flashmatic function 
was discontinued to be replaced simply by 
a regular flashmatic. In the case of the EC 
the camera automatically switched to flash 
mode in dim light. But while this system 
had the great advantage of simple opera- 
tion, it also had the drawback that daylight 
fill-in flash was impossible. So with the ED 
the design was for the flash to go off when- 
ever it was attached and readied, and for 
the camera to shoot by available light 
whenever the flash was detached. The 
viewfinder indicator became a single lamp 
in the upper center of the frame, which lit 
yellow for available light shots, and turned 
green for flash photography. Both for the 
yellow and the green, the lamp lit when the 
release button was first pressed down, and 
went out at the end of the exposure. There 
was also a yellow lamp on the front upper 
surface of the ED which served to confirm 
the completion of self-timer exposures, etc. 

Just half a year after the Olympus 35EC, 
in the autumn of 1970 the Olympus 35RC 
made its appearance. In contrast with the 
electronic program shutter that distin- 
guished the EC, the RC was an AE camera 
that featured a shutter speed preferred, 
auto diaphragm mechanical shutter with 
optional manual operation to allow the pho- 
tographer complete creative exposure con- 


Olympus 35RC (1970) 


trol in his compositions. It also offered 
flashmatic operation. The RC was designed 
as a compact, lightweight model to appeal 
to amateurs who wanted the freedom to 
take individualistic shots, and professionals 
looking for a handy second camera. The 
lens was the same E Zuiko 42mm F2.8 as 
in the EC. In dimensions and weight too it 
was hardly any different than the EC, but 
as far as design was concerned it was con- 
siderably sharper. Instead of the rear wind- 
ing of the EC, this camera provided a one- 
stroke lever film advance, with a ratchet for 
optionally winding on with several short 
strokes. Looking through the viewfinder 
into the Olympus special bright frame fin- 
der, the photographer could see the shutter 
speeds at the top of the frame and an aper- 
ture scale along the bottom. Both were fit- 
ted with a movable indicator needle so the 
shutter speed setting could be confirmed in 
the upper scale and the automatic aperture 
setting during auto exposure photography 
in the lower one. On the left side of the 
aperture scale a red band indicated when 
there was insufficient light for auto expo- 
sure operation, and when the indicator 
needle went within this band the shutter 
automatically locked. This device was very 
useful for creative photography. Just press- 
ing the release button gently in auto photo 
mode and checking the aperture reading, 
then taking your finger off the button and 
switching to manual aperture setting using 
the previous exposure reading as a refer- 
ence, assured both the freedom and the 
necessary information to make perfect 
creative exposure settings. This camera 
was so convenient to use, and so light and 
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comfortable that even today, nearly twenty 
years later, a good many people still remain 
enthusiastic users. The self-timer was an- 
other very popular feature. But the mini- 
mum shutter speed of 1/15 sec. caused a 
lot of dissatisfaction. All the same, this type 
of compact camera was designed for hand 
held photography, and even the steadiest, 
most experienced hand cannot guarantee 
great results at slower than 1/15 sec. If 
today’s high speed ISO400 color films had 
been available then, no doubt most of the 
criticism would have been quieted. While 
the EC was modified to the EC2, and then 
the ECR, this camera carried on in its origi- 
nal, unchanged form right up till about 1978. 

In 1971 the Olympus 35DC was born. 
This was a compact 35mm camera with an 
extra bright lens. Ever since the appearance 
of the Olympus Pen, all the Olympus full 
frame cameras had been developed in two 
different series: the bright lens types, and 
the compact models with F2.8 class lenses. 
However, with the rapid spread of 35mm 
single lens reflex cameras it was becoming 
increasingly necessary to reassess the role 
and function of full frame 35mm lens shut- 
ter cameras with bright lenses. The DC 
was one answer to the new needs. The de- 
sign goal was, in a word, to scale up the 
Pen EED to a full frame format. With basi- 
cally the same body as the Olympus 35ED, 
the DC differs mainly in the larger lens 
barrel needed to accommodate the bright 
lens. The lens is an F Zuiko 40mm F1.7 
with 6 elements in 4 groups, slightly. wider 
in angle and more compact than the G 
Zuiko used in the UC. To this is added a 
Seiko program shutter featuring automati- 
cally programmed exposure settings from 
EV5.5 (1/15 sec. at f1.7) to EV17 (1/500 
sec. at f16). The various combinations of 
shutter speed and aperture can be checked 
by the position of the indicator needle on 
the scale along the bottom of the bright 
frame viewfinder. The red zone on the left 
of the scale and the shutter release lock are 
the same as in the RC. 

No doubt the most important features of 
the DC were the bright lens, the compact 
format and the easy operation. But it also 
offered the extra pluses of a BLC (Back- 
light Control) button for exposure compen- 
sation during normal auto operation in 
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Olympus 35RD (1975) 


shots against the light, and flashmatic cal- 
culations that were also ideal for daylight 
fill-in flash exposures. EE cameras are 
strong in regular front lighting, but poor in 
backlight situations. To make up for this 
we are taught how to set ISO film speed 
compensations, etc. But with this camera 
all you need do is keep the BLC Button 
pressed down with your thumb while you 
take the picture, and the exposure will be 
increased by a factor of about 1.5EV. You 
can confirm the BLC setting by watching 
the movement of the indicator needle in the 
viewfinder. There is no need to keep set- 
ting ISO compensations. 

When you shoot daylight interiors with 
fill-in flash too, unless you are careful the 
chances are that the outside scenery will 
come out as dark as night. This is because 
the calculation for the shutter speed and 
the aperture completely ignores the outside 
exposure requirements. In the flashmatic 
system of the DC this factor is also taken 
into consideration in the program calcula- 
tion, making the use of flash as a supple- 
mentary light source in daylight shots 
extremely convenient and effective. 

Originally this camera had what was 
called an F Button on the base. A safety 
lock prevented the shutter being released 
when the lens cap was in place. This was a 
nuisance when winding a newly loaded film 
to the first frame. Pressing the F Button re- 
leased the safety lock and allowed film ad- 
vance with the lens cap on. In the improved 
version that appeared in 1974 the button 
was relocated to the upper left section of 
the camera back, where it became the Bat- 
tery Checker Button/Shutter Release Lock 
Freeing Button. 

Coming now to the final model in the full 
frame lens shutter camera series, we must 
introduce the Olympus 35RD which went 
on sale in overseas markets in 1975. 

As can be seen in the photograph, with 
the exception of slight differences around 


the lens barrel, the lack of a Guide Number 
setting window on the top, etc., it is a car- 
bon copy of the DC. Of course it also close- 
ly resembles the ED. This is perfectly natu- 
ral, since all three cameras are based on 
the same body. 

In overseas markets there were a re- 
markably large number of customers who 
insisted on shutter speed preferred auto 
exposures. Or who demanded the option of 
manual exposure settings too. Perhaps it 
was simply that Japanese cameras had de- 
veloped too far, too fast. In any case, that 
was the reason that we made this camera, 
which was basically a brighter lens version 
of the RC. The lens was the same as used 
in the DC. The shutter was a Seiko me- 
chanical shutter with B and speeds from 
1/2 sec. to 1/500 sec. The speeds were in- 
dicated on a scale on the top of the lens 
barrel, and during Auto operation the aper- 
tures could be confirmed along the base of 
the bright frame finder as in the RC. The 
flashmatic Guide Number was set on the 
bottom of the lens barrel. 

This ends our discussion of Olympus 
full frame 35mm lens shutter cameras dur- 
ing the decade from 1965 to 1975. It would 
now be the turn of Single Lens Reflex ca- 
meras, which first established their posi- 
tion among top quality 35mm cameras 
around the late ’50s, to experience tremen- 
dous growth and development in Japan, to 
capture the enthusiasm of the world, and 
to propel Japan into its predominating role 
in the camera industry. Olympus, who set 
off the half frame camera boom with the 
development of the Olympus Pen, and also 
gave birth to the remarkable and unique 
Olympus Pen F half frame single lens re- 
flex camera, was to take on a pioneering 
role in this new field too. In 1972 it intro- 
duced the Olympus M-1 (renamed the 
OM-1 in the following year) and instantly 
established itself among the leaders in the 
SLR field. 


This article is excerpted from The Zuiko Story written by Eiichi Sakurai 


LT US $$ 
THE RESULTS ARE IN! 
The AF-1 takes 


“Camera of the Year” around the world. 


Craft’s “Compact Cam- 
era of the Year 1986.” 


It’s official! Camera Craft, Australia’s 
leading camera magazine, named the 


| 
| 
In Australia. Camera 


Olympus AF-1 “Compact Camera of the 
Year 1986.” Thanks to total resistance to 
rain, sea spray, snow, sand and dust, the 
judges found it the ideal choice for folks 
down under: 

“Extremes of climate, weather and ter- 
rain have combined to make Australia a 
hostile environment for man and machine 

.. one compact out of the many released 
during 1986 came closest to meeting the 
demands of localities and lifestyles and so 
worthy of the title Australian Compact 
Camera of the Year” 


In the U.K. “1987 
Compact Camera of the 
Year” says Camera 
Weekly. 


The rain. That was one of the reasons 
Camera Weekly picked Britain as a perfect 


market for the rainproof AF-1, and the AF-1 


as its “1987 Compact Camera of the Year.” 
Of course, it took a lot more than that for 


the AF-1 to take the “U.K’s Most Prestigi- 
ous Award” for compact cameras. Like “ex- 
treme ease of use” thanks to “sophisticated 
electronics.” And thorough testing, such as 
large blowups and tricky lighting condi- 
tions. The AF-1 also received top marks for 
its exclusive built-in flash. 


And again in the U.K. 
“The People’s Choice in 
1986” from Practical 

| Photography. 


When readers of Practical Photography, 
Britain’s biggest camera magazine, were 
asked to vote for their favorite compact 
camera, they chose a name that’s walking 
away with awards around the world — 
Olympus. The Olympus AF-1 polled a sig- 
nificantly higher number of votes than its 
nearest rival for compact cameras priced 
over £100 to make it the “People’s Choice” 
for 1986. In addition, the Olympus SUPER- 
TRIP, OM-4 and the OM-40 PROGRAM’s 
ESP metering system also achieved special 
recognition for “photographic excellence.” 
That’s quite a compliment from Practical 
Photography’s 800,000 readers, and marks 
just one more place where Olympus is way 
out ahead in popularity. 


OLYMPUS 


Olympus to announce its latest arrivals at 1987 P.M.A. 


Hot on the heels of the explosive popu- 
larity of the AF-1 and other outstanding 
compacts, Olympus will be announcing its 
latest lineup of new arrivals at the 1987 
P.M.A. convention in Chicago, Illinois. 

This camera comes with a variety of ex- 
citing new features in a compact, fully auto- 
matic format. Thanks to innovative tech- 
nology, ease of use and smart design, 


they’re sure to capture the imagination of 
shutterbugs around the world. In addition 
to compacts, Olympus will be presenting 
four new autofocus lenses, as well as a 
video camera and other fine products. 

For readers who can’t make it to the con- 
vention, all these new products will be 
highlighted in the next issue of VisionAge. 


The Brilliant Autofocus SLR. Stays Smart When Dark! 
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